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in the scope of the Budget since 1939. What I want to 
do, however, is to look at how this has affected the role 
; that it fulfils. Before the war the Budget was regarded 
_ simply as a financial instrument, comparable to the budget of a 
private organisation or individual. The Government, subject to 
__ parliamentary approval, undertook certain public expenditure. The 
normal way to get the money was by taxation. If the Government 
could not get enough money by taxation, it could run a deficit 
and meet it by borrowing, though the ideal was a balanced Budget 
; _ in which revenue was sufficient to cover expenditure and to provide 
a a modest sinking fund. So long as this rule of national house- 
_ keeping was followed, the Budget did not-help to iron out Dp 
and slumps. It did not, help to stabilise employment. 
That has all changed since governments accepted responsibility 
for maintaining-full employment and regulating the economy more 
closely. Nowadays the Budget is framed in the light of the general 
economic situation. For many years it has in fact been kept in 
substantial surplus, the size of the surplus being altered to meet 
“See needs of the situation. If the total level of demand in the 
economy looks as if it is rising too fast, with inflationary con- 
sequences, the Budget surplus will be increased: either more 
; ‘money will be taken away from people in taxation, or less will be 
_ spent by the Government. On the other hand, if demand i is found 
to be too low, with the result that production is stagnant or 
: Se cborrient is increasing, the Government will reduce the 
_ surplus. It will reduce taxation or increase government expenditure 
0 as to increase total spending. More spending will then call forth 
more | roduction and more labour will be drawn into employment. 


: 
ee: O one would deny that great changes have come about © 
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The Budget: e or Economic Weapon? 


By ROBERT NEILD 


That is the essence of budgeting in order to maintain full employ- 
ment. The size of the Budget surplus or deficit is regulated so that 
total spending by everyone—the Government, nationalised indus- 
tries, business, and private individuals—is high enough to draw 
forth the maximum production and employment of which the 
economy is capable, but not so high as to induce shortages and 
conditions of excess demand. In other words, the aim of the Budget 
is to create conditions which promote economic growth. 

But the Budget besides fulfilling this Keynesian role performs 
two other functions. It regulates the distribution of income and 
the pattern of spending. Both of these roles have become much 
more important since the war, partly because.of the size of 
government expenditure and taxation, and the problem of the 
Budget is to reconcile its various aims which can often conflict. 
The fault of. much discussion is that they are not adequately 
distinguished.’ - 

The most obvious example of such a conflict arises over the 
problem of equality. On the one hand there is the argument that 
greater equality . of incomes will increase total happiness in the 
community because the satisfaction that a poor man, who can 
afford to satisfy only his most urgent wants, will derive if his 
income is increased by a pound is greater than the loss a rich 
man will suffer if his income is reduced by a pound. So long as 
people have the same capacity for enjoying themselves through the 
possession of money, it follows that the redistribution of income 


‘from rich to poor will increase total happiness until there is 
complete equality of incomes. Against this there are two main argu- 


ments. In the first place, it used to be argued that only if there were 
rich people whose incomes exceeded their immediate wants would 


REGISTERED AT THE G.P.O. 


“i © there cee saving, “which in turn “would 
~ economic progress. That argument has beer : 
_ the course of using the Budget as an instrument to regulate the level 


faced since, in 


of activity and employment, the Government has taken to saving 
on behalf of the community through Budget surpluses. It takes 
more money from the public than it uses for current expenditure 


.< A the- surplus goes directly or indirectly to finance investment. In 
_ this way it compensates for the reduction of large incomes. Thus the 


‘Chancellor is budgeting this year for a surplus of £460,000,000, 
which is a substantial contribution to the total finance of investment 
in the country. 


Incentive Effects : 

The second and more important economic argument against excessive 
redistribution of incomes is the familiar one that if taxation is too 
‘progressive it will blunt incentives, reduce ambition and retard the 
‘rate of economic progress. This argument is undoubtedly valid at 
some level of taxation. But precisely at what level of taxation the 
blunting of incentives becomes important it is hard to say. That is 
particularly true higher up the scale, amongst managerial and pro- 
fessional people. What is considered a satisfactory reward for a 
particular job is very much a matter of convention; and in these 
occupations the ambition for power and Social status, untaxed rewards, 
and many other factors may induce a man to work, The incentive 
effects of taxation are therefore difficult to assess as regards earned 
ee, and are even more obscure where unearned income in concerned. 

_ So, although the incentive argument may be important at particular 
points where rewards are suddenly penalised excessively by taxation, 
you also have to ask the question: What sort of society do you want? 
That, fundamentally, is the question underlying much of the present 
debate about changes in direct taxation. It also underlies the proposals 
for the reform of the tax system, through a capital gains tax or other 
means, so that it will redistribute wealth more comprehensively. The 
argument is that tax reform along these lines will make for a more just 
society, apart from the revenue it might raise.. 

It-is not surprising that attention should be concentrated on the 
distribution of income since the amount of money different people have 
to spend is clearly fundamental. The influence the Budget has on the 
way they spend it has been neglected, by comparison. The pattern of 


indirect taxation which we have now has been largely inherited from 


the war and immediate post-war years. The principal indirect taxes 
are the tax on tobacco, which raises most revenue, the taxes on drink 
and petrol, and the purchase tax. Implicit in these taxes is a scale of 
values as to what is good or bad for people, or what is essential or 
inessential. In the first post-war years people were much more ready to 


_make judgements in this field. The fact that something was inessential 


or luxurious seemed good grounds for penalising it. And at that time 


the whole of economic policy was given a greater sense; of moral 


_ purpose than now. The period is associated most closely with Sir 
_ Stafford Cripps and ‘austerity’. But clearly the association of these 


ma attitudes with socialism was largely an accident. Attitudes of that sort 


_ are natural at a time of shortages and rationing. If things have to be 
rationed or allocated, it is essential to have priorities and to judge what 


is essential and inessential. And judgements of that sort tend to hang 


on oo okie when their rational foundation has gone. 


Removal of Food Subsidies 

Since then there has clearly’ been a reaction a reflected in the return 
to Conservative government and a policy of greater laissez-faire. One 
reflection.of this has been the removal of subsidies. The justification 


for the removal of subsidies was that the Government has no right ~ 


positively to encourage the consumption of food in preference to other 


Bed commodities unless it is believed that people will not otherwise eat as_ 
muuch as is good for them. If the Government is not entitled to influence 
consumers as regards what is good for them, or can influence them more 


effectively by education and other means, then it should not intervene 
in the price mechanism. The difficulties-have been that by. removing 
food subsidies you raise the cost of living, which they were originally 


_ intended to stabilise, and that you hurt the poor, who spend a large 
- part of their incomes on food, more than the rich. In other words, to 


‘some extent you redistribute real income back from the poor to the rich, 


It can, however, be effectively argued that food subsidies were an - 


inefficient way of redistributing income. They applied indiscriminately 
to food consumed by the rich as well as to food consumed by the poor. 


ee peambeas 
and sonnei: to the scales 

re-distribution of income is ane pecker whirl cai Geteaed E 
and how far you influence the pattern of expenditure is another which | . 
should be considered separately. The trouble has been that politicians 
on either side do not always like to keep the two arguments apart in the 


course of the tag eet which they conduct over the. distribution of 


income. 
Now the suggestion is gaining ground that a gales tax, levied at ‘the: 


‘same rate on all goods to which it is applied, should replace the p 


tax, which is levied at rates that differ largely according to a scale 
of judgements as to what is a luxury. This Suggestion is sometimes 


opposed on two grounds, both of which, in my view, can easily be 
exaggerated. It is argued that the present purchase tax is a valuable 
economic weapon because it can be used selectively to correct any 
short-run excess or deficiency of demand for particular goods. That 


argument, however, cannot justify a permanent pattern of differential 
tates such as we have now. It is also argued, as in the case of ete. 
subsidies, that the change would benefit the rich more than the poo 


because they spend more on the articles that are now highly wir But 


again, in so far as that is true, the effect could be compensated by 
changes in direct taxation and government ie cath which direct 
influences the size of people’s incomes, 


Re. -examining Purchase Tax ae | 
In my view, there is now a strong case for looking again at the 
purchase tax. A single flat-rate tax may be too simple. But at least the 
scale of judgements underlying the present graduation of the tax needs ~ 
to be re-examined. Is it right, for example, to regard cosmetics, which 


are used in all classes of society, as luxuries which should bear par- 


ticularly heavy tax? Is it right to have a heavy tax on the new labour- 


_saving devices for the kitchen and the house while the old conventional 


household goods bear a lower tax? The problem is that we have 
inherited a set of judgements as to what is luxurious or inessential and 
what is not, and that since they were made economic conditions have 
changed. The standard ‘of living has risen, and with it new products 
have come within the reach of more people. That will continue to 
happen. In consequence we must all the time revise our views and 
reconsider in what direction we want by taxation to bias people’s 
choice of what they buy. This applies not only to purchase tax but to 
all taxes on commodities. For example, some people may feel there is a 
case for going even further in penalising smoking now that there is so 
much evidence that it damages health. And some may feel that, with 
higher living standards and better education, the risks of drunkenness 
are less than they were and so alcohol need not be penalised so heavily: 

_ These are problems that must be faced by anybody, whatever his 
views about socialism versus private property or about the role of 
planning as a means of regulating the rate of economic progress. The 
ultimate object of economic progress is to widen the -choices open to 
the individual and to permit him to enjoy new experiences. With taxation 


at its present level the Government-cannot avoid influencing the choices. 


Indirect taxation accounts for more than 40 per cent. of the revenue of 
the Exchequer, a greater proportion than before the war, and it varies 
more from one commodity to another than in many countries, It is not 
likely to decline in importance, except in so far as ‘the = Jevel of 
taxation is reduced. 

That, to my mind, is the role of the Budget which at present is most 
neglected. Of course, that does not mean that the pattern of spending 
is more important than the rate of economic growth or the distribution 
of income. But as economic growth proceeds, and living standards rise, 
the problem of the distribution of income may | become less controversial 
and indirect taxation may once again receive more attention. But 
however much the emphasis _ on the different roles of the Budget may 


shift, the important point is to ‘Tecognise its different roles and to_ 


distinguish the social from the economic considerations, Tits is clearly 
shown ‘by the recent t Budget debates. —Third Bigiiest ot ee bale vee 
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The African Bus Boycott: a Portent? 


By PATRICK SMITH, B.B.C. 


ESS than a century ago, before the discovery of diamonds and gold, 
the non-European population of South Africa mainly worked 
on the farms and in the homes of the. Europeans. How 
different it all is today! With fewer than 1,000,000 Europeans 

engaged economically there are about 4,000,000 Africans, nearly 
500,000 Coloureds, and almost 100,000 Indians playing their 
part in the South African industrial economy—in mining, 
building, manufacturing, transport, electricity supply; in fact, 
in all branches of primary and secondary industry. If for some 
reason the non-European labour force were suddenly to be 
eliminated South Africa would not only have to restrict the scale 
of its farming operations by at least three-quarters, and do 
without domestic servants, but also close down all the mines, 
more than half of its factories, and curtail accordingly the scope 
of commerce, transport, and other activities. 

In recent weeks, in journeys up and down the Union, I have 
been talking with employers and workers, both in industry and 
in commerce, about labour difficulties—difficulties which, because 
of the colour problem, are peculiar to South Africa. Many 
employers admitted to me frankly that until a relatively short 
time ago they had no unusual worries about their supplies of 
labour—most of it unskilled. There were always great reserves 
‘of what they called ‘ raw natives’ to be drawn upon, who could 
fairly quickly be taught the basic skills required of them. One 
such employer put it to me: ‘ Until a short while ago none of us 
troubled ourselves much about our labour; so long as our tea 
was brought in punctually and the work got through we hardly 
gave it another thought. Where the African lived, how he lived, 
and whether he had enough money to live did not worry us 
much as long as he turned up regularly’. But he went on to 
admit, as many others were to admit too, that they had been 
brought up with ‘a jolt by the prolonged African bus boycott 
in Johannesburg and Pretoria, and the recent labour troubles 
in the docks at Port Elizabeth, coupled with the threat by the Africans 
to boycott insurance companies, business houses and traders whom they 
identified with the present Government. Until a few months ago no 


correspondent in South Africa 


one in South Africa seriously believed that such self-denying discipline 
could have been sustained for so long by the Africans. To walk up to 
twenty miles a day to and from work is an act of faith that your 
protest is just: and employers agreed in the main that on the present 


African workers on their way to work near Johannesburg during the bus boycott 


scale of pay to ask for an extra shilling a week for bus fares from 
workers—the majority of whom live below the breadline—was too 
much. 

Political elements were not slow to exploit the position: on the 
African side, Congress leaders, among them some wild 
men, climbed in. On the government side the Minister 
of Transport, backed by the Cabinet, enunciated a ‘ get 
tough ’ policy, saying that the boycott would be smashed 
whether it took one month or six. Between the upper 
and nether millstones of the African labour force and 
Mr. Strydom’s Government, the industrialists and the 
chiefs of commerce are unhappily placed. They know 
on the one hand how dependent they are on African 
labour for continued prosperity and profit: on the other 
hand, that it would be folly for them to fly in the face 
of Government. They are in an extremely unenviable 
position: haunted men, if you like—haunted by the 
statement of the African boycott leaders who have said 
publicly: ‘When we are tired we will stop work and 
sit at home’, Others said: ‘Store food and prepare 
for the offensive ’. 

These industrial leaders and many members of the 
Government know that if the African—who is a natural 
sitter-down—were able to call a major strike, South 
Africa’s economic life would be completely paralysed. 
Perhaps for the first time in their lives individual indus- 
trialists and leaders of commerce have been brought up 
abruptly against the power of non-white labour, a fact 
to which they have hitherto closed their eyes. Most of 
them are reluctant to ‘ get tough ’ with their employees, 
as bidden by the Government, because they are aware 
how difficult it is to obtain sufficiently skilled Africans 
to replace those who may be discharged, particularly 
in the newer light industries where skill is so much 
more important than sheer manpower. 


ery  oculs 
Pie fox, phates the ees is in the main politically unsophisticated - par 


in our sense. He cares that he should be represented but is not much 
a concerned about how he should be represented. - ‘The Government does 
mot recognise the African trade unions and, in fact, is opposed to the 


___ Africans choosing their own representatives. So there are no Africans 


who can claim to be the elected spokesmen of their people. It is not 


- really surprising, then, that they become a prey to anti-white and 
extremist groups, and often it is the man with the loudest voice, some- 
times a professional agitator, who becomes their self-appointed leader— 


though not necessarily for long. 


An Unrealistic View 

It is to the credit of the white employers that most of them have 
tried to sit round a table with the Africans and have not-treated them 
as though they are children, incapable of bargaining for themselves. 


But this is a thing which the South African Government is not prepared 


to do. They will sit round a table with Africans who agree with their aims 


of apartheid, but such Africans are largely discredited among their own 


people and carry little weight. One liberal-minded white South African 
told me recently that the Government was somewhat behind the times; 
it was still tempted to think of the African as a “cheeky kaffir’ who 
should be kept in his place: not a very realistic view, but it does explain 
why there is so little direct machinery for negotiation, or even consulta- 


- tion between the Africans and the authorities. 


When, therefore, a difficult situation arises, as it has over the bus 


_ boycott, the whole burden of negotiation falls on impromptu committees 
In an effort to find a solution, certain moderate - 


hastily assembled. 
leaders of the African National Congress, and a number of courageous 
individuals such as the Anglican Bishop of Johannesburg and one or two 
opposition members of Parliament, came forward to try to secure a 
reasonable settlement between the contending parties; and now the 
Executive Committee of the Association of Chambers of Commerce of 
South Africa wants the Government immediately to investigate the 


‘position of non-Europeans in the larger urban areas of the Union as to 


wage levels, living standards and transport costs, but with due regard 
to productivity. 

This is one instance of the way in which this present crisis is affecting 
South African thinking, and I have the impression that the large 
employers are becoming more open-minded. They tell me that South 
Africa’s labour problem is unique: there is no real shortage of unskilled 
labour, the problem is that such non-European labour, with a few 


exceptions, is not allowed to develop its skills fully under existing 
~ apartheid \egislation, which lays down that many jobs are for whites 
only... 
estimates that the Africans are working ‘to only a quarter of their 


Mr. Harry Oppenheimer, one of South Africa’s main financiers, 


capacity, neither producing nor consuming nearly as much as they 


; A should. There are a number of Africans earning good wages in the big 
-  cities—underground in the mines on the Reef, for example, and in the 
car assembly and footwear factories in Port Elizabeth—but the bulk 


of them live in poverty. Recent events have forced many employers to 


notice the economic plight of their workers and shocked them into 


considering their African labour if not as persons at least as personnel. 


Economic ae oa 
Some white employers, including, most ironically, the Public Utility 


Transport Corporation, whose buses were the first target of the boycott, - 


have a contented non-European labour force because they pay good 


i wages and operate welfare and pension schemes. They know that a 


contented labour force is economically a sound proposition. Leaders of 
industry have told me that industrial expansion will become increasingly 


_ difficult if the Government sticks to its rigid labour policy. Economic 


prosperity cannot survive long with a discontented labour force and their 
view is that even if political rights are slow in coming, the Africans 
should be paid adequately to ensure at least full bellies and decent 
accommodation. 

_ Men behind the Government at the economic controls of the Union 
privately deplore the Government’s inflexible attitude, but more and 


more the Government appears to be the patron of industry and few 
_ can afford to remain open-minded. So industry and commerce are con- 
__ densed to surreptitious efforts and they are trying to improve the 


economic lot of their labour force on which they know they entirely 
depend without appearing to fly in the face of government policy. This 


faeenise tight-rope assignment and there is not much of a net to catch them 


since the war. It sees, too, dap the over-zeal pa 
development, as it prefers the policy of apartheid to be known, can do. 


great harm. Yet it is committed to the dilemma, victims of its own eats 
slogans and apartheid propaganda. Members of the Government have ~ 
told me that to increase wages for Africans would undermine the whole 
economic structure of South Africa. They perhaps have in mind next 
year’s general elections and the back-veld farmer voter—by tradition an 
upholder of apartheid—whose vote under the present system of 
delimitation weighs far more heavily at the polls than the urban vote. 

What of the mood of the. African people themselves? They in the 
long run will decide the day. It is difficult to generalise. In Johannes- 
burg and along the gold-mining Rand and in industrial centres such as 
Port Elizabeth and Cape Town there is definitely an African industrial 
proletariat. They are the potential ‘trouble centres because the South 
African Government seems definitely to have set its face against the 
emergence of a well established African middle class—a factor which 
traditionally has served to act. as a buffer between the emergent 
proletariat and the white ruling class. In South Africa such softening 
factors are hardly there, except perhaps in the Cape where the Coloureds 
come between the European and the African. 

The present mood of the African people is restive and unpredictable 
especially since the arrest of many of their leaders and their prolonged — 
examination in the Drill Hall in Johannesburg over the past four months 
on charges of high treason. Some white South Africans are growing 
more sensitive to this restiveness, but there are few signs as yet that the 
Government will unbend. It would-be fairer to say, judging from legisla- 
tion now before Parliament, that the Government's ‘ get-tough ’ policy is 
hardening. There is an apocryphal story going the rounds that recently — 
plans for a new mining township were shown to one of the staunchest - 
government supporters of .the Tomlinson Report, which advocates 
separate development for white and black, turning South Africa into a — 
kind of economic and social zebra crossing. He was shown the projects 
for the mine, the European settlement, the church, the hospital, the 
school, and the African township. After reflecting for a while, he is 
alleged to have commented, ‘The mine is in the wrong place’. That 
such a story should be circulating indicates more clearly than any facts — 
or figures the line of thought of those in power in South Africa today. 
They believe that politics can direct ecnnpenice. 


Twofold Tragedy _ . 
Yet in a country such as the Linton; still in is grips ene industrial _ 


-development and indeed revolution, that cannot ‘possibly be the whole — 
story. The tragedy is a twofold one. The Africans are in the main in the 


infant stages of their political development. Those who lead them, a 

relative handful of educated and semi-educated men and women, are 
understandably more conscious of their grievances and lack of privileges 
than of the responsibilities which would come if such privileges were 
granted. On the other side of the apartheid fence, the majority of white 
South Africans are out of touch with the real mood of the African; a 
barrier of distrust and suspicion even towards those few with liberal and 
multi-racial inclinations has been erected and it is not easily overcome. 
Yet with the Government in intransigent mood, faced with the present 
African challenge and with a total lack of consultative machinery, a 

permanent settlement seems a long way off. There are too many points 
of pressure and few—if any—safety valves. The boycott may therefore 


be a portent of things to come. 


Those who have their finger on the economic pulse. of the Union 


agree that unless there are more incentives and less frustrations for the 


non-Europeans, who outnumber the whites by four to one, there will be 
major trouble in the long run. The intelligent African, as far as can be 
judged, is still, in spite of everything, willing to co-operate with the — 
white man, for he knows how much the country’s well-being depends on 
the European savoir faire. But by the time the European has been con- 
vinced of the need of some form of racial co-operation the African mood 
may have changed. It. may then be too late. Only the aftermath of a _ 
terrible convulsion may see born a new spirit of tolerance and under- 

standing for the good of the whole country. It is not altogether idle to - 
sages tt What began a 2 prot at « pny ines Ue 
bus fares could, in the end, produce just that Sensis. nea See 


The Reith Lectures for 1956 by” ‘Sir Edward peeer eae now tone 


_published in book form under the — Soesces ond eee Cie 


University Press, “size 10s, 6d.), - 


n& " * Zz - 
: ase es HAVE ‘heard Asian: say “sie in ge: ee Asia aie fetes is 
cane Jess conflict between many young Asians and young Europeans 
than between those young Europeans and many of their seniors 
+ HE and superiors. It is easy to see why. The European who knew his 


__- East before the last war grew so accustomed to its disparities between 
wealth and ‘poverty, in independent countries as well as in colonial 


= 


- Englishman, fresh from a welfare state, they often seem intolerable. 

~ On the vexed’ question of accepted conventions and racial bars, even 

in the short time I was out there a strong division grew up between 
_ the majority of young Europeans and the bulk of those over forty. 

7S -Those conventions have been developed over sixty years. They may 

_ ~ have served a useful purpose, perhaps even have been necessary, before 


wee 


> 
-- 
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pene 


defy them. Young Europeans would ride in buses, eat off the hawkers’ 


= 
Asian guests. Often the older generation would lament the passing 
i 4% of an order and the privileges that go with it. But younger ‘people 


; “sould not regret a state of things they never knew. 
a ;.' f 


S "Secret Poll ‘of: Opinion | 
_ During the first Singapore general. alevaem two. years ago we had a 
secret poll of opinion among the European community. The result was 
interesting. Seventy per cent. ‘of those under thirty and twenty per 
cent. of those over forty supported parties that passed for being left- 
wing and nationalist. This was regardless of what political party they 
supported in this country. Conversely, young Asians are beginning to 
accept the European, often to welcome him as a partner in a new 
order, although older Asians, made bitter by the past, had seen no 
-room for him in it whatever. One Asian nationalist said to me: ‘A 
factor on which we never reckoned was the young liberal European ’. 


Ps 


- last spring he told us that Asia was taking her revenge on Britain not 


__a superior and privileged people on that continent. Whether Sir John 
____was right or not the Asian worker, by hand or brain, certainly believes 
that he was right. So do the students. On this I feel I am peculiarly 
qualified to speak. For though I am an Englishman I speak “here as 
the former President of a Labour Union in Singapore, elected for two 
Bee nceetsive terms by Asian votes and on a secret ballot. It was both a 
privileged position and a peculiar one. Few British people have been 
~ elected to office in Asian labour unions, but my experience was not 
unique. On our union for a time we had an Australian vice-president 
and a young Canadian assistant secretary, and both were re-elected 
after a year of office, as I was. We also elected an English interim 
secretary. In the two years of my presidency the executive committee 
__ contained at’various times a Ceylonese treasurer, a Singapore Eurasian 
secretary, two Indians, two China-born Chinese, one Malaya- born 
Chinese, one New Zealander, and three Malays. 
____ So I learnt in my own union how Chinese, Indians, Ceylonese, 
Malays, and British can work harmoniously together, and I would like 
_ to see that union as a microcosm of the Asia that is to be within our 
_ Commonwealth. As a trade-union president I was often called on 
to attend the meetings of other trade unions and inter-union gatherings, 
‘not as a visitor but as a fraternal delegate, sometimes as guest speaker 
_ —unions of manual workers, as well as white-collar unions. 


are your senior countrymen so arrogant? ’ “Why do you take so little 
interest in the way we live that you seldom even bother to learn our 
‘language? ’; even ‘ Well, to tell the truth, if only all the British were 
like James—or Terence, or Michael, or whoever it might be—we 
wouldn’t want our independence’. I did not know Asia before 1945 and 
will make no judgement. But it was once said by a learned judge 


justice must not only be done, it must = be seen to be done. 
toe 


‘By GEORGE EDINGER ae ace a os 


"territories, that he often takes them for granted. But to the young. 


_ the second world war, but the young Englishman who came from a — 
__ virtually classless Britain simply could not stomach barriers between © 
the Europeans and Asians. He would ridicule them, he would often — 


stalls, travel in third-class carriages, refuse to join a club’ that barred 


When Sir John Glubb relinquished his command of the Arab Legion 


for misrule but because we had arrogated to ourselves the position of 


‘I always found myself called on to answer this sort of remark: ‘Why 


CAP, 


“x 


In the same “way an alien minority must not only be: ened saanhen tae 


it must be seen to be good-mannered, and judged by those high a 


“standards I feel that some of us have largely failed. Some, but not all: 


- without the fund of goodwill our forerunners have’ built up Englishmen 
could not have been elected to the executives of trade unions, and 


even political parties, of all complexions. We have not failed irrevocably 


and we have not all failed, and nothing an yet been lost that cannot 


be recovered. 


In the circles of organised labour, hich after all are the most 
nationalist in Asia, the most prone to ’be influenced by our enemies, I 
never found dislike for Englishmen as such. I found a great deal of — 
- dislike for what they call colonialism. But colonialism for the individual 
Asian is less a system than an attitude of mind and it is certainly 
‘not identified with the individual. I travelled fairly widely in Malaya, 
Java, Borneo, Hong Kong, Siam,’ Cambodia, and Japan. I was enter- 
tained with a spontaneous generosity that you cannot conceive Of. if ae 


you do not know Asia. 
I went in buses across tracts of Java and Malaya which are reputed 


perilous for white men, though only by white men, and I was never 
_ subject to the slightest rudeness nor even to a sense of constraint. — 
Sometimes when I hear some of my countrymen bemoan the difficulties 


that they found in entering, say, Indonesia, and all the snubs to which 


they were subjected when they got there, I feel; having received my. 
entry visa in fifteen minutes and not having even been asked to open my 


luggage, there must be some strange misunderstandings. 

So, is it true, as Sir John said, that we have arrogated the position 
of a ‘superior and _ privileged race? Personally I would say we have 
rather inherited that attitude than arrogated it, and perhaps that we have 
clung to it when it became outdated. Need I enumerate the privileges 
that go with that attitude? Unequal pay for equal work, expatriate 
allowances, the best sites for our quarters, clubs (and I found them 
pretty dreary) whence Asians are debarred even as guests of Europeans, 
small things perhaps but things that irk as much as any misrule. Willing 
or not, I came into that heritage. I will not say that in itself it was 


always a bad heritage. But two essential facts should be remembered 
when we. consider it. The bars and conventions that grew up are 
recent, undreamed of by pioneers of Empire like Robert Clive, James 


Brooke, or Stamford Raffles. They arose between 1870 and 1942, 
before nationalism became a force in Asia. 

This was well put to me by a Chinese friend, a China-born Chinese 
who has gone to live in the China of Mao Tse, not because he is a 
communist—he is not—but because he found it uncongenial to live as 
what he felt was a second-class citizen in a British colony. He said: 
“If old bottles cannot hold new wine it doesn’t follow that the bottles 
were bad. But they simply will not hold the new wine ’. Admittedly it 
is a heady wine, the wine of Asian self-respect drunk on the battle- 
fields of Korea, Indonesia, and Indo-China. Often Asian friends said 
to me: ‘ You gave us justice, roads, hospitals, the British peace, but 
you took away what we now value more, our self-respect ’. Our outlook 
was paternal. It has to be fraternal now. In the sphere of labour 
relations, for example, in the past our colonial servants often after 
their fashion secured fair play for the Asian worker. Today that task 
has been taken over by his own trade union leaders. 


‘When You Have Been Here as Long as I Have’ 

I know that this view of things will not be welcome to many of 
those who know their East or think they know their East. In Singapore 
one often met remarks like ‘I have been in this country for twenty 
years, so I know the Asiatics’; or ‘ When you have been here as long 
as I have’. This usually boiled down to being in the country without 
ever having been of the country (I met many Europeans in Malaya who 


had never even travelled in a bus), so such remarks and the advice that 
follows them should not be taken too seriously. To concede the Asian 


his self-respect we must shed many of those bars and conventions that 
have grown up over the last sixty years. To some it may seem a 
(continued on page 682) 
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- Brighter Cricket? 


% T was, if memory serves, the late Lord. Baldwin who suggested that 


British—one of those ‘observations that are taken, more particularly 
by humourless people, as exemplifying our traditional attitude to 
foreigners. However, it could hardly have been made by one who had - 
not been nurtured in the game and grown to love it. And in so far 


understand by sportsmanship, the kind of conduct that in the game of 
life ensures fair play to one’s opponents, there is little to quarrel with 
_ in advocating its adoption by all and sundry. The only trouble is that 
if life ever was a game in the sense that men recognised certain rules 
for the governing of it, we seem to have passed into an era when respect 
for the rules is not what it was, mainly perhaps because such rules as 
remain are interpreted in diametrically opposite ways by the opposing 
sides. But these are deep matters, hardly blending with the agreeable 
prospect of the cricket season now before'us. 

Not that the game, or rather the playing of it, has been free from ~ 


_ been made, and so far as county cricket is concerned we shall soon be | 
given the opportunity of judging how far the latest decisions taken at 
the Advisory County Cricket Committee and confirmed by the M.C.C. 
- will succeed in stimulating interest in the game. Will they result in 
brighter cricket? Or will they swell the ranks of those who agree with 
Shaw that -‘ baseball has the great advantage over cricket of being 
- sooner ended ’? But perhaps the evidence of one season will scarcely be | 
enough to go by. In any event it is hard to believe that even in our 
rapidly changing world cricket will really lose the appeal. For it, like © 
charity, begins at home and nowhere more traditionally than on the 
__-village green. Yet here too the trend of the times.has brought its 
changes. As Sir Norman Birkett writes in his foreword to A. J. Forrest’s 
‘ newly published Village Cricket*: ‘The village cricketer has become 
more scientific, more accomplished, and adaptable as cricket instruction 
_has spread. The Bradmans and the Hammonds and the Huttons, as they 
leave the fields of their glory, write books filled with experiences of 
cricket and cricketers in many lands. Television now brings the spin of 


fingers and shows how he imparts spin, a thousand lads rush into the 
garden or back yard to practise until their fingers bleed ’. So much for 


All the same it would be a sad day, if ever it dawned, when all 
that mattered about the game was the scientific spirit in which it was 
played. In that case one might as well have done with it, seeing that 
nothing would count save the winning of the match. It may be that 
brighter cricket has become an economic necessity. Yet when all is said 
one has a certain sympathy with the habitual patrons of first-class 
matches: to sit hour after hour watching what often turns out to be 
the dullest sort of cricket is to enter one’s protest against the rush and 
scurry of the age. But then, as the late Mr. Herbert Farjeon has 
suggested, the occasion should be properly catered for: every visitor on 
arrival should be provided with half a dozen cushions; a funeral bell 
_ should be tolled before play begins; and the face of the pavilion should 
_ be furnished with a gigantic alarm clock set for half-past six or seven 
to call the crowd when stumps are drawn, Brighter cricket indeed! 
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words, which should be accompanied by stamped and addressed envelopes. The 
reproductions of talks do not necessarily correspond verbatim with the broad-~ 


if Hitler and Mussolini had learnt to play cricket the world might — 
have been spared much of the trouble that seemed to be in store — 
for it. The remark, made to an audiencé of cricketers, was typically — 


as cricket has passed into the language as a synonym for what we 


Criticism by its devotees. Suggestions for livening it up have frequently - 


Jim Laker into the living-room, and when he holds the ball between his 


those who maintain that television can never be a stimulating influence! ° 


Reet ’ or a 
“Foreign broadcasts on 1 nuclear tests — ene 


FASTER DAWNED THIS YEAR in a world in which at feast’ one Sounkye Lae 


bordering on the Holy Land—Jordan—was in a state of turmoil, and _ 


in which—on Good Friday—the Soviet Minister of Defence boasted 


of the Soviet Union’s capacity for atomic retaliation. At the same time, — ‘ 
‘a number of western commentators expressed their concern over the — 
threat to humanity of nuclear tests and of a nuclear arms race. 


From the U.S.A. The Washington Post was quoted as saying: 


The fact is that there is wide disagreement among scientists on the J 


radiation danger, and no one knows for sure. Is it right, really, to use 


the people of the world as ss guinea-pigs in ahe Process of finding ; ; 


_out who is correct? - ze 


The New York Times, Stee recalling the latest Sowiee clea tests 


(five in a fortnight) and the Soviet warnings about their capacity for 
atomic retaliation, was quoted as saying: 


It is clearer than ever that the security of re free wae ant the 
hope of averting war rests . 


It is for this reason that the refusal of West Germany’s physicists to 
contribute to strengthening their country’s and the free world’s atomic 
might must be regretted. With the exception of Professor Kapista, we 
have no evidence that Soviet physicists have taken a similar ‘stand. 


Germany Die Welt was quoted as saying: 


. on the West’s remaining so strong that, — | 
short of madness, no effort to use Soviet nuclear weapons will be made. 


yO 


Broadcasts from Moscow—and East Germany—eagerly welcomed the — 
‘stand taken by the eighteen West German scientists. Ee from West +4 


This rebellion of the atomic scientists could only bcacte our people , 


and mankind if the research scientists in every country, particularly in 


the East, were to join this rebellion of conscience. 
On April 15 a Moscow broadcast, without mentioning the five Soviet 


nuclear tests in a fortnight, repeated the Soviet proposal that all 


nuclear tests should be suspended for a definite period, pending a 
_ permanent ban. On the same day the Japanese radio broadcast a state- 


ment by the Australian Prime Minister, Mr. Menzies, from Japan, 
. saying that while he appreciated the Japanese sentiment against nuclear 


tests, the fact remained that the forthcoming British nuclear tests in 
the Pacific were essential for the defence of the free world and for 
world peace. On April 19 a Japanese government broadcast warned the 


‘population that the atmosphere was rapidly becoming. contaminated — 


through recent Soviet nuclear tests. 


In his reply, broadcast on April 15, to the Soviet Prime Minister’ Ss 


recent Note to Norway, the Norwegian Prime Minister expressed the 
hope that Russia would associate herself with a joint proposal by 
Norway, Canada, and Japan, seeking the registration of all nuclear 
tests with the United Nations. Replying to the Soviet threat to crush 


any attack from bases near her frontier, Mr. Gerhardsen stated that — 


Norway had no intention of leaving Nato nor of allowing foreign forces 
to be stationed on her territory unless she was threatened with attack. 
And Norway alone would decide whether there was such a threat. On 
April 15, in a television interview on the statement by the eighteen West 
German scientists, the Federal German Defence Minister, Herr Strauss, 
‘said that the timing of the statement was particularly unfortunate in 
view of the Soviet campaign of intimidating Nato members. He 


reaffirmed his Government’s undertaking not to produce atomic weapons, — 


but said that the question of Germany obtaining such weapons from 
abroad was another matter. On April 18, the East German radio 
reported a speech by party-leader Ulbricht on the need to equip the 


East German workers’ militia with even bigger and better weapons, and 


also to build up communism so that there should be no question of what 
would happen when Germany was reunited. On April 19, speaking at 
a Polish Embassy reception in Moscow, Mr. Khrushchev warned the 
Western Powers: 
Don’t try to test us in East- Germany with a gegen you did 
in Hungary. Be careful. We: arg not.saints,. and if; Reeeaees aia 
rap your knuckles. x 


Moscow broadcasts last week attributed the Jordan crisis to an 


‘imperialist conspiracy” and to the ‘predatory plans represen 
the notorious Eisenhower doctrine’. A Moscow broadcast told ia 
listeners : 


plan for the partition of Jordan ’. tian broadcasts also saw ‘im-— 


perialist terrorism’ behind events in Jordan. An Iraq broadcast eS _ 


_ King Hussein’s stand in the face of the ‘ conspirators and Sacer vho 
sold eee sted to aici communism ’. “ ge 


‘At Bermuda, Eisenhower and Macmillan agreed to. draft a 
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Did You Hear That? 


A CHESTERTON EXHIBITION 

AN EXHIBITION with G. K. Chesterton as its subject has been opened at 
the Manchester Central Library. JAMES ENTWISTLE, a B.B.C. reporter, 
spoke about it in ‘ The Eye-witness ’. ‘ The material for the exhibition ’, 


he said, ‘has come from many sources, but most of it is from the cot- 


tage in the grounds of his old house, Top Meadow, in Beaconsfield 
where it is looked after by his literary executrix and former secretary, 
Miss Dorothy Collins. Probably one of the earliest links with Chesterton 
that is on show is a manuscript, “ The History of Kids ”, two chapters 
of an unfinished story written by Aunt Rose from dictation by 
Gilbert, aged three. There are note- 
books from his days at St. Paul’s 
School. He went there at the age of 
twelve, and made drawings on any 
scraps of paper and all over books. 
It was Chesterton who started a school 
magazine, The Debater; and not long 
after, at the age of seventeen, he made 
his first appearance in the national 
press. 
' ‘Throughout the exhibition there are - 
many examples to be seen of that bold 
Gothic handwriting of his. The exhibi- 
tion also shows the evolution of the 
artist. Chesterton left St. Paul’s in 
1891. to become an art student, but 
there are drawings on view which he 
did at the age of five and which clearly 
indicate the shape of things to come. 
Then there are dozens of figures to be 
seen from G.K.’s toy theatre, all 
coloured by Chesterton himself. There 
are books; and more books. First 
editions, like The Ball and the Cross 
with the dedication in that flowing 
hand: “ This is a book I do not like, 
take it away to Heckmondwike ”. 

_* There is a copy of The Turk and 
the Turkey, beautifully bound by 
Anthony Gardner and lent by Father 
Kevin Scannell, who looked after 
Monsignor John O’Connor, the 
original of Father Brown, in his de- 
clining years. Father Brown has a sub- 
stantial place in the exhibition and in 
many translations, with book jackets, 
illustrating him in all moods—from 
the avuncular, from Ireland, to the 
Rabelaisian, from Russia, and the cadaverous, from Spain. 

‘Lastly there are the letters, letters which trace a pattern from 
Campden Hill to Fleet Street, with all that means about G.K.’s Weekly, 
The Daily News, the duels with Shaw, letters from Barrie, from Karel 
Capek, from Wells, Hardy, and Kipling, and from Eric Gill who 
executed his memorial in Beaconsfield cemetery. There is a letter from 
Chesterton to his mother, stating his doubts whether he.should marry 
on £400 a year, and to Frances, his wife, written in the British Museum. 
There are letters from Baring and Belloc, whose influence is all- 


pervading ’. 


ROBIN HOOD IN A VICTORIAN MANSION 
Among the stately homes of England which are open to the public 
there are some which bear the label Elizabethan, some Jacobean, and a 
great many Georgian, but there certainly cannot be many which are 
held out as splendid and typical examples of the Victorian era. An 
exception is Thoresby Hall, near Ollerton in Sherwood Forest, a 
mansion of 200 rooms which has just been opened to the public for 
the first time. 

It was round here, of course, that Robin Hood used to roam, and 
it could even be that some of the rich that he is supposed to have robbed 


A fireplace in Thoresby Hall, Nottingham: 
of Sherwood forest and on each side of it a figure representing Robin 
Hood (left) and Little John 


were members of the Pierrepont family. It was a Pierrepont living well 
after Robin Hood’s day who built the first Thoresby Hall in King 
Charles II’s reign. The present one is the third—it was built in the 
eighteen-sixties when archery on the lawn was once again in fashion as a 
private exercise for Victorian young ladies. DEREK FRENCH spoke about 
Thoresby Hall in ‘ Radio Newsreel ’. 

“The Victorian character of the house ’, he said, ‘ is perhaps strongest 
in the blue drawing-room, with its woodwork of walnut and maple, and 
its walls covered with blue silk damask. But the biggest of the state 
rooms is the Great Hall, 60 feet long, 30 feet across, and 50 feet high, 
housing arms and fighting equipment 
from many ages and many countries 
and other treasures. Here is an elabor- 
ate stone fireplace embellished with a 
carved Pierrepont Coat of Arms. 
There is another striking fireplace in 
the library showing again the links 
with Robin Hood, through the now 
famous Major Oak, thirty feet round 
and giant of all Sherwood trees, which 
stands on the Thoresby Estate. 

‘Robin, say historians, was born in 
the reign of King Henry II in about 
1160, and lived until he was nearly 
ninety. It is almost certain he would 
know of the Major Oak, and it is 
probable that he roamed with his 
band, Little John, Allen-a-dale, Will 
Scarlet, among the oaks used in build- 
ing Thoresby Hall, oaks used for 
floors, panelling, doors, and carvings. 
The finest of the carvings in the 
library chimney-piece is a_ six-foot 
square centre showing the Major Oak 
and deer in the forest. It took a local 
woodcarver two years to complete, On 
one side of the fire is a carving of 
Robin Hood and on the other of his 
companion, Little John; and outside 
in the forecourt of the Hall is a stone 
statue of Robin looking out to the 
trees of Sherwood and to the deer ’. 


CHILDREN’S THEATRE 
The English Children’s Theatre is a 
mobile theatre which is entirely self- 
supporting, being paid by fees from 
local authorities who engage the 
theatre to play in schools. There are two companies. Dick GREGSON 
described in the Home Service a visit paid by a company to Oldham. 
‘The programme I saw’, he said, ‘comprised two sharply con- 
trasted one-act plays, a Cornish drama about a shipwreck and 
Chekhov’s farce, “ The Proposal”. The vote afterwards showed the 
drama to be the more popular by two to one, which was rather a 
surprise to me after the laughter the comedy had evoked. But I was 
told this is the normal reaction of all young audiences. The staging 
was simple but most effective: the Cornish cottage and the Russian 
drawing-room were suggested by screens set in curtains, the lighting of 
the school stage helped out by special floods and spots carried by the 
company. The main emphasis, rightly, was on costumes and acting. 
It was fascinating to watch the absorbed faces of the young audience 
reflecting every change of mood, the hard, crowded benches forgotten, 
their home town beyond the uncurtained windows non-existent, as they 
lived their other lives in other worlds as completely as did the players. 
‘The company stage three distinct programmes for seniors, juniors, 
and infants. In the latter the main emphasis is on stories or poems which 
are mimed to a narrative voice, but always includes at least one short 
play. The staging varies with each programme at each school: the actors 
sometimes are playing within a proscenium with their audience facing 


above it is a carved relief 
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them, sometimes on the floor with their audience on two, three, or all 
sides of them. At the end of each performance there is an informal 
inquest on it. It began‘in Oldham with the leader of the company con- 
ducting an oral examination, asking what things the two plays they had 
seen had in common, and so on. Then the children waded in with an 
exhaustive bombardment of the actors who were sitting on the stage in 
their make-up. 

‘ There were surprisingly few questions about plays as such, although 
one boy did ask, “ Do you ever have a go at murders? ” There were 
many more questions, mainly from the girls, about acting, staging, 
costumes and effects, but the bulk of the questions were about the 
players themselves, their likes and dislikes, and what they did when 
they were not acting. And one terribly practical soul asked: “If you 
have a crash on the road, is your scenery insured? ” ” 


THE CHALK GARDEN OF SUSSEX 
E. P. SmituH, better known as Edward Percy, the dramatist, spoke 
about Sussex in a General Overseas Service talk. 

‘ Though it is screened from actual sight of the sea by the undulating 
but unrelenting line of the 
South Downs, my 
village’, he said, ‘—the 
village of Selmeston—is 
full of sea-skies and sea- 
winds, On the inland face 
of the downs there are 
many scars of old chalk 
quarries or of landslides 
revealing the underlying 
chalk. Old walls and 
buildings hereabouts have 
been constructed of flints, 
themselves the stony off- 
spring of the chalk, and 
there are still innumerable 
traces of the primitive 
usage and traffic in flint, 
for flint-chippings and 
arrowheads and many 
early implements are still 
to be found by the skilled 
collector. 

‘Opposite my house is 
a wide sand-pit from 
which quantities of sand 
are constantly removed 
for golf courses and the 
like; and, whenever there 
is much activity in the 
sand market, one or two flint collectors appear like blackbirds on a lawn 
after rain and tooth-comb the disturbed sand in their search for Stone 
Age relics. ' 

“In my garden I recently dug up a great flint not unlike a crude 
stone saucepan, the bowl of which showed unmistakable signs of having 
had something burnt in it, and which, in the long ago, undoubtedly 
served either as a lamp or a cooking pot or even possibly a sacrificial 
vessel. Just out of sight round the corner of the downs is the Long 
Man of Wilmington, a massive figure, 231 feet high, carved out of the 
chalky hills, whose dun-white form, awe-inspiring today, must have 
seemed when first sculptured more alarming even than a Moses by 
Michelangelo—a being in its vast and sombre proportions almost akin 
to Jehovah himself. 

‘It is beneath this line of ‘“ majestical mountains”, as Gilbert 
White called them when he rode from Selborne to Ringmer, that 
Sussex has her “chalk garden ”. Here you will find many species of 
British orchids, and in much profusion. Very lovely they look, too, in 
the early summer-time—a veritable Court of Flowers, erect in a green 
pleasance of that short, brittle grass which creeps over and covers the 
chalk. In their gay dresses and with their gothic shapes they remind 
one of medieval courtiers, knights, ladies, and troubadours. 

“To reach this delightful demesne you have first to find the village 
of Selmeston itself; then you turn into a lane called Bo Peep Lane, 
past the now half-dead wood which Lewis Carroll picked up and 
popped into Alice in Wonderland, making it immortal in the process— 
until you emerge upon open ground slightly rising to the foot of those 
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“majestical mountains ”. Then it is a question of just wandering and 
Keeping your eyes open. 

“It is amusing to think that there stands in the vicarage garden over 
the way (I can see it from my window) a summer-house where in 
happy mid-Victorian summer days Lewis Carroll wrote his immortal 
Through the Looking Glass. The wonderful creatures of his fancy look 
across to the grim creation of the Long Man (from which they are 
thousands of years removed in age and feeling), and almost mid-way 
between them stands this exquisite chalk garden on which Nature has 
spared neither pains nor expense ’. 


HOW TO TALK TO CATS 

‘There is nothing in all the cat-books I have read’, said O. G. S. 
CRAWFORD, in a talk in the Home Service, ‘ that can help the student 
either to understand the language of cats or to speak it. Yet it is not 
a difficult language; the vocabulary is limited and the grammar easy, 
and the verbs have only two moods—present and imperative. No, it is 
the pronunciation which is so hard to master; but it can be done, if 
you are fond of cats, and it is well worth learning. The Janguage consists 
of what are called phon- 
emes, defined by the dic- 
tionary as ‘elementary 
sounds ’; and they are used 
by cats not so much to 
convey ideas or informa- 
tion as to express their 
feelings. It is a universal 
language with slight dia- 
lectical variations, and it is 
understood not only by all 
cats .everywhere but also 
by their cousins the lions 
and even by their natural 
enemies the dogs: What 
little I know. of this lan- 
guage I have learnt from 
the cats who have lived 
with me for many years, 
and from their visitors. 

‘ There is the very com- 
mon phoneme which I 
would spell “keh”, a 
strong guttural sound 
which may be translated 
“damn you” when it is 
addressed to humans. 
“Keh” is a sort of 
general service expletive, 
for use whenever disturbed. 
It was the favourite word of a black cat called Billy who lived with me 
for a dozen years; he invariably used it when I had to carry him from 
the fireside and put him out of the window; and he would often hurl it 
back at me pyrrhically from the window-sill. He would also use it to his 
brother Tiger the tabby, when he could no longer put up with Tiger’s 
endless washing and pounding. Thus used it had a somewhat milder — 
connotation, as who should say “ Oh, do stop it”. “ Keh” may also be 
used as a greeting from one cat to another or to a dog, in passing. In 
this context its meaning is “ mud in your eye”. It was also a favourite 
word of Billy and Tiger’s mother, named Grannie, to her sons and 
daughters. Grannie was a faithful and hard-working tabby, who during 
her seventeen years’ residence with us produced well over 100 kittens. 

‘The translations I have given are, of course, approximations only, 
and perhaps over-emphatic, When used by cats to each other they 
seem to leave little or no bitterness behind, or if they do it is soon for-— 
gotten. I often use the word myself to a cat that is importunate, as when 
for example it stands upon its hind legs at meal-times and gently paws 
one’s arm, asking for food. When I use it in this way it means “ get 
down ”. Billy and Tiger fully understood that when I said “keh” I 
did not want to be pestered. They would give me a look of pained 
surprise, for they could never accustom themselves to the idea of a 
human who could speak to them in their own language. 

“A milder deterrent is the phoneme “oon”: it means “ please get 
down ”. I would recommend you when talking to cats to use these words 
rather than their crude English equivalents, which naturally they do 
not understand; they are always effective if correctly pronounced *. 
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United Nations can be no more than its members make of it. This 
is equally acceptable to the idealists and to the realists—or cynics, 
if you prefer. The realists are clear that the United Nations’ 


_ in the Security Council, or of votes in the General Assembly, and the 
_ votes represent what the Great Powers have been able to do by way of 
canvassing, or through even less legitimate methods of garnering, votes. 
The idealists go further, in that for them the votes so obtained are 
taken to represent some external standard of judgement, those very 
“opinions of mankind’ to which Jefferson taught us to owe a decent 
respect. But idealists and realists alike agree on this: that what the 
_ United Nations does, like the League of Nations before it, is to collect 
and interpret, 4nd maybe even give effect to, the sum of the wishes of 
F the different member governments and of the Peoples they represent. 


"Reliance on Permanent Experience 


To outward appearances this is, in a sense, what the United Nations © 


‘. does,’ but when one comes to consider how the sum of the parts is com- 
_ puted—or, indeed, why sometimes the parts fail to add up at all—then 
it is immediately apparent that there is more in the United Nations 

- than simply what its members make of it. After all, we do not imagine 

that we have accounted for all that happens in domestic politics when 

_we have reckoned the role of parliaments and cabinets. Behind the 

transient phantoms of Westminster stand the grey permanencies of 

- Whitehall. May not the same be true of the United Nations? Do not 

_ international institutions also have to rely on the equivalent of Whitehall 

not only for execution of their policies but even for help in formulating 

them? Will not the same permanence, experience, and expertise give 

_ them the same kind of advantage against the amateurs of the Security 

Council and Assembly, and an even greater one where the other United 

_ Nations bodies, the specialist councils, are concerned? Or are there some 

factors that operate only in the international field, marine the analogy 

_ from home affairs too dangerous to pursue? 

This is only one of the many questions raised by Dr. Alexander Love- 

_ day’s book, Reflections on International Administration.* For a quarter 

_ of a century Dr. Loveday was a high official of the League, and in his 

_ subsequent academic career he has been much in demand as an expert 

__ adviser on the administrative problems raised by the crop of new inter- 

: national institutions that owe their origins to the second world war. 

~ I say that they are raised by the book rather than in it: for the book 
itself does nothing to protrude the author’s own views. How different 

_ it would be if this were an American publication with a laudatory fore- 

_ word by some great panjandrum of international endeavour, Mrs. Eleanor 

Roosevelt or M. Spaak. One can imagine the bright jacket with a 

_ picture of that inverted matchbox the United Nations secretariat’s 

_ home shining out over lamp-lit Manhattan. One can imagine the 

~ author’s preface full of thanks to everyone who ever came near him, 

from the highly placed officials who answered his queries to the boy 

_ who sharpened ‘his pencils. One can imagine the chapter-headings— 

each a clarion-call!—and one can imagine the text—the latest socio- 

logical jargon interlarded with picturesque ae eae about Albert 

_ Thomas or Trygve Lie. 


] 


} Ditepiortant Problems, Unfashionable Answers 
How different, how refreshing, how British is Dr. Loveday’s self- 
restraint! Indeed, the deliberate sobriety of treatment makes it at first 
_ sight almost a caricature of a civil servant’s idea of a book. It is only 
_ when one stops to ponder the exact significance of what the author is 
saying that one realises that he is not merely raising some highly impor- 
‘tant and topical problems but is also suggesting some important and 
_ unfashionable answers. 
~The thesis which could be extracted from this book can best be 
stated in two propositions: first, that international administration 
ts not only the ordinary problems of all administration but some 
| ones of its own; and, second, that in finding solutions to some 


T is one of those" tiresome clichés of political discussion that the 


decisions are the fruits either of bargaining between the Great Powers — 


Nations and» U.N. by MAX BELOFE 


of these peculiar problems the United Nations has on the whole done 


less well than the League of Nations did. 

On the face of it this second conclusion may seem a paradoxical 
one. The makers of the United Nations Charter and those responsible 
for getting the organisation started had all the experience of their pre- 
decessors to go on: one would expect them to do better, not worse, than 


men who had to innovate and improvise at every step. There are 


political differences in the situation which explain a good deal. But 
the ‘cold war’ in all its ramifications is not the entire story, even 
though it has played a big part even in the purely administrative history 
of the United Nations—witness the Russian boycott of Mr. Trygve Lie 
in his capacity as Secretary-General as a result of his role in the Korean 
conflict. Indeed there seems no obvious solution to the problem of how 
to recruit and employ an international civil service when it must include 
nationals of totalitarian countries; and, even under the League, problems 
of this kind, if on a smaller scale, presented themselves with regard to 
Italy and Germany. 

But this is only the extreme case of one of the difficulties peculiar to 
international administration. The essential easy and friendly personal 
relationships between members of the Secretariat will always be harder 
to achieve in an international body. There are not only the obvious 
differences of language and culture to be got round—and the necessity 


of giving fair representation to an increasing number of nations, not all — 


equally experienced, will maximise such differences and also, one is 


afraid, lower the average quality of the staff. There is also the fact — 


that the life of an international official presents him with many extra 
personal problems—where and how to educate his children, for instance 
—and these are likely to make him more preoccupied with his private 
affairs than he would be in the capital of his own country. 


A Disastrous Move? 

_ From this point of view, the move from Geneva to New York was 
-an almost unmitigated disaster. An expensive city of huge distances 
where life for the middle-class family man is more difficult to organise 
decently than anywhere in the world, where all the pressures of commer- 
cialism and publicity and national politics are at their most intense, 
where the atmosphere is as little conducive as it could be to genuine 
reflection and constructive understanding, New York is of all cities the 
most unsuitable to an international organisation. Whether the inter- 
national official becomes a wholly assimilated New Yorker or, as is 
much more likely, remains wholly alien and miserable, he will never be 
at his best there. As Dr. Loveday puts it in his quiet way: ‘ For the 
head of an international administration and his relations with his staff 
New York indeed presents the most serious drawbacks. It will always 
be easier to create and maintain an efficient Secretariat in Geneva or 
Rome or even Paris than in New York’. 

It is not even as though there were the administrative convenience of 
having all the major international organisations easily at hand. The 
International Labour Office, the World Health Organisation, and an 
important part of the United Nations machinery is still at Geneva; 
Food and Agriculture are run from nearby Rome and Unesco’s Tower 
of Babel is in Paris: and this does not, of course, complete the United 
Nations family let alone the other international organisations with which 
United Nations officials may have to deal. I wonder if this dispersion 
may not partly help to explain why it is that in this country—and 
indeed in Europe generally—the United Nations has never managed to 
focus as much popular attention, or get the same popular support, as 
the old Geneva League. The Big Four meetings at Geneva in 1954 and 
1955 raised disproportionate hopes. People talked of the Geneva spirit: 
does anyone, by contrast, talk of the ‘ New York spirit ’? 

At all events the choice of New York as the headquarters of the 
United Nations was only part of the price paid in 1945 to make sure 
that the United States was deeply involved, this time from the begin- 
ning. Another part of the price was the acceptance of the American 
idea of the proper way to recruit and organise the administration itself. 
Instead of a small number of high-calibre individuals trained like 
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‘was more expensive because it meant paying more officials instead of 

fewer but better ones. It was also less efficient, since it tended to break 

up the administration into a series of self-contained empires each domi- 
nated by a spirit of professional exclusiveness. 


‘makes their conclusions valueless. 


for narrow job specification in both recruitment } and employment. This 


Again, much of the work has inevitably to be done by committees 
and only the broadest agreement upon recommendations will assure 
getting attention paid to them. But the American preference for doing 


- things by formal votes has meant making differences harder to bridge. 
_ And the American assumption that the minority will ‘go along’ does 


not work so well in the international sphere. Finally, there is the 


curse of publicity which has tended to turn what were meant to be ~ 


expert bodies dealing with technical issues into pata for rival 
propagandas. 

Even more important has been the general unwillingness in the post- 
war world to believe that any good will come except from governments 
and their representatives, There has been a general deflation of personal 


values combined with an equally real inflation of institutional ones. — 


Thus no commission or committee is thought to be safe unless it is 


packed by government delegates. Between the wars, the Mandates Com- 


mission of the League was composed of a number of men of high 
personal competence and admitted integrity whose reports were signifi- 
cant to the Mandatory Powers because of these qualities. The Trustee- 
ship Council consists of government delegates who, if they represent 
the ‘ anti-colonial ’ Powers, approach their tasks with a parti-pris that 
If they represent the so-called 
‘colonial’ Powers they are inevitably forced into the role of counsel 
for the defence. 


Useless Documents 

Instead of national governments negotiating direct with a highly 
trusted international secretariat, the permanent national delegations to 
the international bodies now come between them, with unfortunate 
results. When they come from the poorer Powers these delegations are 
likely to be more concerned with stimulating extra activity than with 
finding the men or the money to carry out the schemes embarked upon. 
The great Lord Salisbury once said. that if universal suffrage were 
introduced the rich would pay all the taxes and the poor would make 
all the laws. The specialised agencies of the United Nations are like 
that: and since not all that is wanted in the world can be obtained 
merely by voting for it, the result of this and of bad administrative 
practice is the endless proliferation of useless documents that no one 
can find time to read and that only Wee specialists can even 


_ keep track of. 
Bad arrangements about staffing, orpeneennoa and budgeting can all 


do harm to international administration, but admittedly they largely 
affect only the secondary aspects of the United Nations’ work. Where 
peace and security are concerned, the real question is: what is the 
proper role of the secretariat itself, and in particular of the Secretary- 
General? Is he to be an efficient and discreet servant of the organisation 
and the governments who belong to it, or an international statesman in 
his own right—a sort of trustee for the international conscience? 

This is not an easy question and it has a complicated history. The 
criginal idea in the League was that the Secretary-General should be a 
real driving-force: Venizelos, then at the height of his reputation, was 
thought of for the job. But in the end it fell to a British civil servant, 
Sir Eric Drummond, who moulded the office to suit his view that the 
Secretary-General should never be in the forefront of the picture and 
that any influence he exercised would be useful only if he acted privately 
and behind the scenes. President Roosevelt, when he came to consider 


the question in terms of the United Nations, did not believe this had — 
_ been right. History, he thought, might have been very different if an 


outstanding personality—say General Smuts—had been in charge of 
the League. He would even have liked to have a new name for the 
office—the ‘ World’s Moderator’, for instance. The name was not 
changed but the Charter included provisions which gave the Secretary- 
General the right of initiative in an unmistakable form. Mr. Trygve 


_ Lie, the first holder of the new post, was clear in his own mind—as we 


know from his memoirs—that his role was to be anything but a passive 
one. His successor, to whom he described the job as the most impossible 


one in the world, may have had different ideas to begin with. But recent 


events have shown him exercising major powers and interpreting his 


mandate with Pipher excessive—freedom. 


— Signiti Pp 
- against the United Nations idea of : if 0 
~ Such an official is almost bound by using his authority to weaken his 


influence and to act or talk himself out of court when real mediation 
is required: instead of building up a store of goodwill and respect to 
draw upon in an ultimate emergency, he dissipates it by becoming 
involved in controversies where he is bound to incur charges of partisan- 
ship and where he has no such protection as an ordinary civil pervant 
has, in the shape of a oe gts Minister. eee 
; eee 
‘Succession of... Ovetappite Projects * ay = 
The situation into which the present Secretary-General may ‘thus be | 
drifting is not of his own making. If civil servants are to do their work 
properly they must be able to rely upon a proper understanding of what 
they can and cannot do. However much professional expertise they may 
have, they cannot act effectively unless they know the extent of their 
mandate and have the assurance that their political heads. will back 
them up. The weakness of the political control of the specialised 
agencies is that it may have the effect of imposing a succession of 


~ 


- grandiose and overlapping projects upon an administration which is — 


never permitted to get on with its long-range regular activities: poli- 
ticians are too fond of such projects which lend themselves so easily to 
publicity. This has been the fate of Unesco. 

With the General Assembly the problem is rather different. Hee! the 
necessity for getting votes means that ambiguities are delibérately left 
in its resolutions for this very purpose. The Secretary-General then has 
to interpret them. If he meets resistance, he can either accept a national 
veto in the name of that sovereignty which each state retains under the 
Charter, or he can ask for support, that is to say for ‘ sanctions’: and 
this means more resolutions, more ambiguities, and so the whole round 
starts again. The only way through a deadlock of this kind is for some 
sort of political leadership to emerge which will take upon itself the 
job of defining the tasks of the Secretary-General, and act as the link 
between him and the Assembly, in the same way as a San 
Minister comes between the civil servant and parliament. . 

The problem at this point becomes a political one, and as such is 


_ beyond the scope of Dr. Loveday’s invaluable book. At a time when 


enthusiasts for international institutions, and for reforming them, are 
apt to concentrate on the dramatic side, on sanctions, the veto, and so 


- forth, this book’s merit is that, in its impersonal way, it reminds us that 


all the problems of politics are problems of personal behaviour; of how 
people are chosen and of what they are allowed to do, It reminds us of 
the inadequacy of votes and resolutions. It suggests that New York has 
perhaps not yet learned the real lesson of Geneva.—Third Programme 


~ 


Under the title Operation SUN (Strengthen United Nations) the United 


Nations Association (25 Charles Street, London, W.1) has published a 

pamphlet containing eighteen proposals’ for strengthening the U.N. The 
proposals do not necessarily form part of the policy of the U.N.A, and 
the purpose of the pamphlet, called a ‘ Discussion Guide’, is to start the 
widest possible discussion on some of the most important issues abet 
confront the world ory The price of the pamphlet is 1s. 
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Two teeful contributions to the knowledge of English history during the 
Civil-Wars have just been published: The Committee at Stafford 1643- 
1645: the Order Book of the Staffordshire County Committee, edited by 


-D. H. Pennington and I. A, Roots - (Manchester University Press, 55s.) 


and The County Committee of Kent in the Civil War, by A. M. Everitt 
(University College of Leicester, 10s, 6d.), Both throw ‘particular light on 
administrative organisation and social relationships during the period. 


t. * * 


Nehone other recent publications are’ An International Economy: Prana 
and Prospects, by Gunnar Myrdal (Routledge and Kegan Paul, 37s. 6d.); 

Common Sense Economics, by L. Albert Hahn (Abelard-Schuman, 
18s, 6d.); Economic Commentaries, by Sir Dennis Robertson (Staples, 
16s.); The Theory of Social Structure, by S. F. Nadel, with a Memoir by 
Meyer Fortes (Cohen and West, 18s.); Technical Change and Industrial — 
Relations: a Study of the, Relations between Technical Change and Social 
Structure in a Large Steel Works, by W. H. Scott, A. H. Halsey, I. 
Banks, and T. Lupton (Liverpool University Press, 17s. 6d.); and’ A: 
yi cer of Science in England, by D. S. L. Cardwell (Heiner . 
18s. 
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} ‘Y OT many Soviet writers could withstand the tremendous 
| %& | moral and political pressure exerted in the past few months 

A on Vladimir Dudintsev to make him recant his views on 
a Soviet society and rewrite his novel, Not by Bread Alone.* 


_ Foreign publishers of his book have received letters purporting to come 
_ from Dudintsev, asking them to hold up the publication of his book 
until he has had time to revise it. It is possible that he does want to 


make some minor changes, but to judge from his recent public state- 


_ ments it is unlikely to change anything that really matters. He had been 
accused, he said at a Moscow writers’ meeting last month, of making 
Soviet life appear black and bleak. That, he said, was not true. But 
he did try to describe the bad aspects of Soviet life, because he did not 

want them to persist, because he wanted the horrors of the past never 
- to be pecaee again. “And ’, he said, ‘I have a right to want this! ’ 


= Appeal to Patriotism 
Soviet officialdom—in the party, in the writers’ ‘union, in the _press— 
"may share Dudintsev’s hatred of the horrors of the past, but it is afraid 
- of the forces that may be let loose in Soviet society by his passionate 
denunciation of them. Is t permissible, asks the party periodical 
Kommumnist, to echo the slanders uttered by the enemies of communism 
and to show our Soviet Socialist society as through a distorting mirror? 
For this, it says, is what the actions of some Soviet writers amount 
to. The appeal here is to the writer’s patriotism, to his communism, to 
his stake, ideological and material, in the Soviet system. But the com- 
- munism of Dudintsev and of those who think as he does differs greatly 
from the communism of Russia’s ruling bureaucracy. Nor is it much 
_use appealing to his stake in Soviet society, for he wants to change this 
society and, he insists, he has a right to want to change it. But the 
_ appeal to patriotism, the last refuge of a diseased tuling class through- 

- out history, remains. 
 At/a time like the present, the oe Gazette wrote in December, 
“when the slanderers from the camp of international reaction are trying 
to heap obloquy on our revolutionary traditions, | and are juggling with 
facts, your place, Writer, is at a fighting post’. In other words, the 
Fatherland is in danger and it is the duty of the writers to wield their 
_ pens as if they were rifles and, most important of all, they must direct 
their fire across-the frontiers, not engage in harmful sniping at home. 

After the Literary Gazette had sounded this call the theme was 
_ developed and embroidered at writers’ meetings throughout the country. 
_ Exactly one month later, reporting the main speech made at a meeting 
_ of Ukrainian writers in Kiev, the journal made an unmistakable refer- 
ence to. Dudintsev’ s condemnation of soulless bureaucrats. ‘Our 
_ enemies’, it said, ‘are doing all they can to make it appear that any 


‘man who receives a leading post inevitably becomes a bureaucrat and 


separates himself from the people. Indeed, attempts to sow disorder 
and distrust in peoples’ souls, in order to capture them, form part of 
the military-strategic plans of those who want to unleash a new war’ 

_ Armenian writers at a meeting in February were. warned that their 
mistakes’ were being exploited by the ‘enemy’. Two days later the 
_ President of the Lithuanian Republic, Paletskis, was quoted as attribut- 
ing, again to the ‘ enemy ’, the hope that ‘ Soviet literature will become 
ey dynamite which will blow up our social system from the inside’. 

_ At all these meetings, to judge from the official press accounts, 
q Dudintsev’s novel was vigorously condemned and hardly a voice was 
q raised in his defence. But the few non-conformist voices that were 
ed suggest that many more writers did in fact take Dudintsev’s 
than would appear on the surface. Their views were expressed in 
rint by Ilya Ehrenburg, who, in a series of articles that filled about 
> pages of the Literary Gazette, managed to discuss the present 
lems of Soviet literature without saying one nasty word about 
uc ntsev. The purpose of Ehrenburg’s article was to quieten the fears, 
me and abroad, that the new official onslaught on the writers 
a hardening ‘of Soviet policy, which had previously appeared 
> towards a relaxation. of controls. The article, no doubt, was 
ted to siren sig by those in charge of Soviet cultural policy. He 
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‘is too experienced a man of the world to risk official displeasure by 


writing what might be regarded as the political programme of the 


r literary opposition, His article was meant to provide a vent for the 


writers’ feelings, and to prevent a more forceful expression of them. 
But Ehrenburg’s is a complex personality, with a wealth of feelings 
that clamour for expression, as well as of experience that tells him 
to watch his step, and his article was in many ways a direct negation 
of what had been represented at some of the writers’ meetings as the 
official line. He did not directly contradict the view that the ruthless 
exposure of Soviet bureaucrats by writers could be exploited by foreign 
ill-wishers. But he ridiculed those critics who were afraid that the 
reader of a novel which describes a soulless director would inevitably 
decide that all directors were equally soulless. There was much more 
in this vein in Ehrenburg’s article, skating on the thin ice of official 
policy, leaving a mark on the ice here and there but never actually 


breaking through it. The article appeared in the second week of 
February, but it was a month before the really nonconformist—one 


might say ‘ oppositional ’"—writers, broke through into public print. If 
those in charge of the Soviet press ‘had had their way, the writers’ views 


would not have been published. But the circumstances were dramatic, . 


Moscow was alive with rumours of an almost revolutionary meeting held 
by the capital’s writers, unauthorised accounts of what had been said 
were circulating in printed form, and the authorities were compelled to 
publish their own version of what had happened. 

What had in fact happened was this: The Moscow section of the 


writers’ union had arranged to hold a conference at about the middle © 


of last month to hear a report on recent literary developments. The 
writers decided to make this conference into a trial of strength. Word 
about this spread in Moscow, and the conference hall, already filled to 
capacity by the writers, was invaded by students and a large number 
of young intellectuals, who proceeded to punctuate the speeches by 
bursts of applause and cheering for the more rebellious speeches, and 
by disapproving noises for the more uncompromising expressions of the 
official line. The events had, in fact, taken a course somewhat similar 
to what happened in the autumn, when a meeting of Moscow writers 
had been convened to condemn Dudintsev’s book. This.time there was a 
garbled account of the meeting in the local Moscow newspaper, but 
the national press had ignored it. Thereupon the writers arranged for 
a full and circumstantial report to be printed in a news-sheet published 
by some members under the auspices of the Moscow Writers’ Union. 


A relatively small number of copies was printed, the news-sheet was in 


great demand and soon disappeared from circulation. 
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Conflicting Accounts of a Meeting > 
By March 19, four days after the first account had appeared in the 
local Moscow newspaper, the authorities must have decided that to 
continue suppressing the details would only make matters worse. So, on 
that day the Literary Gazette came out with its own version of the 
proceedings, giving, it is true, most of the space to speeches expressing 
the official policy, but indicating unmistakably that there had been 
much—and vigorous—opposition to it at the meeting. The next day, 
in a review of a recent literary publication that occupied nearly half a 
page, Pravda took advantage of this opportunity to commend to the 
attention of its readers, with all the authority of the party leadership 
that this journal carries, the Literary Gazette’s version of the meeting. 
At the same time it sharply condemned the version published in the 
writers’ news-sheet. The news-sheet, it said, had made it appear that 
the whole meeting was ‘ one stream of complaints and accusations’ by 
the writers, and, Pravda added, it had given only a few lines to speeches 
critical of Dudintsev and of other works in the Dudintsey manner. 
All this takes up only a few brief paragraphs in Pravda’s article, 
which reviews a recent volume of short stories, poems, and articles on 
cultural themes, called Literary Moscow. There is a direct link between 
the main and subsidiary themes of the Pravda article, for it was this 
volume, together with Dudintsev’s Not by Bread Alone, that had pro- 
vided most of the fireworks at the writers’ meeting. Indeed, Literary 


- * Discussed by are Harari in a talk printed in THE LISTENER on February 28 — 


it must now be Pepi as a: name 
which stands in opposition to the official S 

_ Pravda review makes it clear that its objection to Literary Moscow is— 
_ the same as its objection to Dudintsev. Just as Not by Bread Alone, so 
some of the short stories in the new volume represent Soviet life as it 
Bae, really i is; they show that the party’s self-proclaimed honourable guiding 
role is merely a fiction for the bureaucratic and heartless management 


oviet school of writing. The 


of the country’s affairs and people; and, most important and most 
dangerous, they contain an unspoken call to the people of the Soviet “ 
Union to rise up in anger against the mismanagement of their country. 
There is no call for opposition to the party, and none is intended. There 
is an implied call to the readers, to the people, to work and to fight for 
the very improvements which the party itself says are long overdue. 
But the party is afraid that if this call from the writers is acted upon, 


_if popular anger is allowed to rise, the party itself may be swept away in 


the process. 


+A Libel on the Soviet System* 


One of the short stories, says Pravda, shows a village party group 
assembling for a formal meeting. Before the meeting, they are real 
living people, but as soon as the meeting is opened they are completely 
changed. They make formal, dry speeches, they mouth meaningless 
phrases, they say the very opposite of what they had been saying a 


minute or two before. They are cowards, they adapt themselves to ~ 


circumstances imposed from outside, they are double-faced. Pravda, of 
course, condemns both the story and its moral, but it does not say what 


- the moral is; the Literary Gazette, in an earlier review, did. It drew 


attention to a remark made by one of the village party members before 
the meeting began, who said that the light in the room was poor because 
the Jamp, too, needed air to shine more brightly. But there was no air in 
the village, as there was none in the room, because the conditions were 
not right. This, again, had happened because the ordinary peasant was 
not trusted by those on ‘top’, because those on 
the writer’s—are heartless bureaucrats, who are completely indifferent 
to the peasant’s life. The division of Soviet society into those ‘on top’ 
and those ‘at the bottom’, alleged by the writer, is, according to the 
party’s official view, a libel on the Soviet system. Before Dudintsev no 
such view could even be eg Now, after Dudintsev, it has almost 
become commonplace. 

Another short story in the same volume makes a poor, uneducated — 
village watchman say to a highly placed visitor from Moscow: ‘ You 
are the rulers—we are the producers’. Again the division between 
those on the top and those at the bottom is there for all to see. The 


__ Literary Gazette makes the author say that there exist two different 


worlds. The first is a bureaucratic, heartless and crude world. The 


second is an unhappy world, but honest and good at the same time. 


One of the short stories in the volume—which, incidentally, runs to 


800 pages—describes a vast, desolate and neglected expanse of marsh-’ 


Ne 


_ but it has, on the writer’s showing—again implied, not stated outright— 


‘top "—the word is ~ 
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that their forefathers lived in a cen 


brought few improvements to them in the forty years of its en 


made life more difficult, complicated, and unpleasant. The great need 
there is to dry the marshes, to make agriculture and the collective farm 
a reality instead of the sham they are at present, and in this way bring 
_ Civilisation to these half-forgotten people. This is what the writer seems 
to imply. There would be nothing very remarkable about this story— 


not more remarkable, that is, than about the other stories published 


in Literary Moscow—if Mr. Khrushchev had not been asked at a large 
conference of collective farmers what the Government intended to do 
about this area of marshland. Mr. Khrushchev immediately showed him- 
self conversant with the problem, perhaps even with the short story. It 
was not a bad idea, he agreed, that something should be done about it. 
Only, he said, the Government could not at present provide the money. 
This incident really explains more about what the Soviet .writers 
have set out to do, what they have achieved, and why the party leader- 
ship fears them, than all the articles in Pravda. They have set out to 
awaken the social conscience of the Soviet people, and to mould public 
opinion, to make the people press the party and the Government to 
make their lives more bearable. There is not one whit of evidence that 
these writers oppose communism as such; but they are certainly opposed, 


_ uncompromisingly, to the distortion of communism under which the 


nation has lived for so long—before, and after, the death of Stalin. 
In this particular instance a short story has caused one of the people 
attending an official conference to press upon the Government, in the 
person of Mr. Khrushchev, a course of policy advocated by the writer. 
For every man who can summon enough courage to press a course of 
action upon so powerful a personage as Mr. Khrushchev, there must be 
thousands of people who will be emboldened to press and worry with 
their suggestions and demands the lesser party officials all over the 
country. But the Government, as Mr. Khrushchev said in this instance, 
cannot fall in with the suggestions. It cannot afford the money, which is 
reserved for building up heavy industry, the army, the economies of 
China and the satellite countries. The immediate needs of the Soviet 
people must come last. 

But the writers tell the people that their needs, spiritual as well as 


_ material, freedom as well as bread, should come first, and that under 


an efficient and honest Government they would come first. And the 
Soviet Government and Communist Party are afraid that if they are 
unable to satisfy these demands, the people would believe them to be 
both inefficient and dishonest; would freely say so now that the fear 
of Stalin and his terror has been removed; and would act on this belief 
if and when the opportunity arose. To prevent anything of this kind 
happening they are trying to muzzle the writess. The chances of the 
transformation of the Soviet system into something better than it is now — 
will depend in large measure on whether the writers, or the bureaucrats 
who try to control them, win this fight —Third Programme oes 


Modern Architecture in Finland” 


By J. M. RICHARDS 


HE visitor to Finland—especially the visitor to Finland in 
winter time—is soon made aware of the hard, unrelenting 
nature of the country, which its architecture clearly reflects. I 
do not mean there is any absence of beauty in the icebound 
coastline, or the landscape in which primeval rocks lie very near the 


surface, or the lakes in which the ripples caused by the wind are fixed 


and frozen for months at a time. These add up to a picture, coloured 
grey and white with muted shades of brown, that has its own subtle 
beauty. Those who come to know it develop a nostalgia for it that sur- 
prises them. But it is the kind of beauty that contains none of the 


exuberance, none of the sense of nature expending its superfluous energy, 


that we get in more southerly climates. In Finland nature and man must 
concentrate on holding their own. 
~ This affects architecture in two’ ways: first, it encourages a habit 


of ee ella into technical possibilities—a search for new 
* At the Royal Institute of British’ Architects, 66 Portland Place, London 
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weapons with which to defeat and conquer the satis Aaa secondly, 
living so close to the more uncomfortable aspects of nature means that 
the essential relationship between the building, its materials, and the 
landscape is not easily lost sight of. This dependence on nature is the 
basis of the so-called organic quality that Frank Lloyd Wright makes 
so much of, and mention of it brings me at once to Finland’s biggest 
contribution to modern architecture. ‘Writing of Alvar Aalto, Finland’s 
leading architect—and in my view one of the great architects of our time 


_—Sigfried Giedion, in his book Space, Time and Architecture, describes 


him ‘as ‘ ‘daring the leap from the rational-functional to the irrational- 
He relates Aalto’s work to ‘our endeavour to combine the 
technical with the primeval ’. Giedion wrote this several years ago, but 
it is even truer now, cc ee a eee 

in ee erie is now pack he By a of other as een wi p 
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Aalto’s work dominates the exhibition,-as it should, but 
he is no longer the solitary figure he was before the war, 
and confronted by the work of several younger architects— 
that of Ervi, Rewell, the young Sirens especially—we do 
find ourselves much less aware of that conflict between 
industrialised techniques and building as a natural, instinc- 
tive process, which so bewilders modern architects in other 
parts of the western world. 

It is only fairly lately that architects have begun to find 
the puritanism of the machine aesthetic cramping instead 
of inspiring, and when facing the problem of fighting their 
way out of the narrow channels into which it was leading 
them, they have been encouraged to find that Aalto was 
already in possession of the wider, freer territory they were 
struggling towards. He had reached it by some route of his 
own, found intuitively, and, what is more, without the 
occasional whimsicality and the obsession with his own 
creations that has so restricted the influence of Frank Lloyd 
Wright, a fierce opponent of the worship of technology and 
a great man, but as obstinate as a mule and with as little 
chance of progeny. In contrast to Wright, Aalto is the 
prime exemplar of the open mind, and is seen at this 
exhibition surrounded by his progeny. They are far from 
being mere imitations of their parent, but they take after 
him in using moden techniques adventurously, idiosyncratic- 
ally and at the same time humanly. 

For proof of this look at almost any of their recent buildings, such 
as Rewell’s Palace Hotel put up for the 1952 Olympic Games. It rises 
abruptly from the Helsinki waterfront, and has a severe rectilinear shape 
and a facade of continuous windows separated by grey concrete panels. 
If you have not seen the building, this description must make it sound 
like dozens of other concrete frame buildings in central Europe or 
America, but instead of their smooth anonymity it has a tough indi- 
viduality resulting, I suspect, from a more direct approach to the use 
of concrete, treating it as a craftsman’s rather than an industrialist’s 
material. Or look at an interior like the Sirens’ student restaurant at 
Otaniemi, built wholly of timber. The roof and its supporting columns 
are composed of a multiplicity of timber struts and ties, fixed together 
with iron straps and bolts, Again the 
material is used scientifically, yet with 
the rugged quality we are more used, to 
finding in the work of a less self-con- 
scious craftsman, such as a boat-builder. 
This is a quality that stems direct from 
Aalto, and the strange thing is that he 
seems to have conjured it from inside 
himself. It is too sophisticated to be 
traceable to peasant antecedents, and 
Finland has no earlier tradition—com- 
parable to that of Philip Webb or 
Lethaby in England—for using materials 
both vigorously and self-consciously. 

Before Aalto, the only lively element 
in Finnish architecture was more closely 
related to current movements in Europe: 
it was a kind of Germanic version of 
Art Nouveau, expressed in the sinuous 
vaulting of Lars Sonck’s cathedral at 
Tampere and the sculpturesque form 
and unorthodox ornamentation of 

.Saarinen’s railway station at Helsinki. 
More typical of pre-1930 Finnish 
architecture than the work of indivi- 
dualists like Sonck and the elder 
Saarinen was the neo-classical work, 
strongly influenced by Sweden, of men 
like Siren. Siren’s parliament building 
at Helsinki, built in the late nineteen- 
twenties, simply echoes Tengbom’s 
famous concert hall at Stockholm. How 
striking a contrast to these are the 
buildings that gave Aalto his inter- 
national reputation in the very same 
years. The most famous is his tuber- 
_tulosis sanatorium at Paimio. Paimio 
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A students’. restaurant at Otaniemi, by Kaija and Heikki Siren 


Civic buildings at Saynatsalo, by Alvar Aalto: the library and council chamber 


is now nearly thirty years old, but it still furnishes as inspiring an 
illustration as you could ask of the aesthetic potentialities of modern 
techniques. It stands alone in an ocean of pine-forests, and its concrete 
structure, taut, muscular and strong and yet gracefully modulated, is 
a sight I shall never forget. It rides above the tree-tops and turns its 
wide windows and balconies towards the low northern sun. Nearly as 
impressive in its own way is the machine hall of’ his newspaper building 
at Turku, built about the same time, with its tapering concrete columns, 
vigorous as tree-trunks; and so is his library at Viipuri with its undulat- 
ing timber ceiling, that translates the movement of the sea and the 
landscape into the geometrical language of modern architecture. I should 
add that I have not seen the Viipuri building myself and am not likely 
to now, because since 1946 Viipuri has 
been behind the Russian frontier and 
the library, I believe, has been much 
altered. 

Timber is the one material with 
which Aalto’s work is specially asso- 
ciated, which is wholly consistent with 
the way Finland and its landscape are 
with him and within him whatever he 
does. For birch and pine forests not 
only clothe her primeval landscape but 
are the source of her industries and the 
basis of her economy. The first examples 
of his architecture that anyone saw out- 
side Finland used timber in a typically 
charming and spectacular way. These 
were the two Finnish national pavilions 
he designed for the 1937 Paris exhibi- 
tion and the 1939 New York World 
Fair. My chief memory of these is of 
their polished timber framework, trim 
and economical as the spars of a boat, 
and of their original use of timber inside, 
woven like fabric to form screens and 
partitions framing giant photographs of 
forest landscape. Though with his deep 
understanding of timber Aalto often 
uses it in a traditional way, his imagina- 
tion also conjures it into forms that 
tradition might not recognise. I well 
remember—and many others will re- 
member too— the excitement of seeing 
and handling his moulded plywood 
furniture when it was first imported 
from Finland in the nineteen-thirties, 
and the beguiling simplicity of his 
method of forming bends by splicing 


a 
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and gluing, from which his chairs and tables gained their unfamiliar 
shapes. 

But these and the rest of Aalto’s pre-war designs are now part of 
architectural history. The exhibition at the Royal Institute of British 
Architects is mainly concerned with what Aalto and the other Finnish 
architects are doing now, and the encouraging thing to notice is that 
the Finnish genius for resolving the conflicts that frustrate and bewilder 
the architects of many other countries seems to be still more in evidence 
in their latest work. Architects today inhabit a world of conflict. In 
every aspect of their profession they are drawn in two opposite direc- 
tions, They have not only to discover how to use industrialised tech- 
niques and yet to evoke human responses; they also have to discover 
how to combine the international character of modern architecture— 
which is founded on the conception that ey 
science knows no boundaries—with local 
character, and how to establish the 
anonymous idiom to which prefabrica- 
tion lends itself and at the same time to 
develop their individuality as artists. I 
do not think it is overstating the case 
to say that the best modern Finnish 
architecture manages to be scientific 
without being inhuman, regional with- 
out being provincial, and individual 
without being whimsical or egocentric. 

To have found a way through this 
tangle of opposites might suggest a 
national genius for compromise, but a 
glance at the work exhibited—or, better 
still, a visit to Finland—shows that 
nothing could be further removed from 
the Finnish architectural character. 
What we admire about modern Swedish 
architecture has much of the spirit of 
compromise in it, especially the way 
. new social conceptions are expressed in 
traditional structures, and unfamiliar 
architectural forms in _ traditional 
materials. But Finland is an absolute 
contrast: Swedish caution gives way to 
experiment, charm of countenance to 
muscularity of effort, softness of sug- 
gestion to hardness of statement, all of 
which can be attributed partly, I sup- 
pose, to the harshness of nature in Fin- 
land and partly to Aalto’s personal 
example. It is significant that one cannot 
avoid returning continuously, as I find 
myself doing now, to Aalto both as a 
designer and as an influence. 

In Helsinki I recently saw two new 
buildings by him which, it is remarkable 
to note, are the first of any consequence that he has designed there. So 
great a man as Aalto, in a country justly regarded as being enlightened 
about architecture, has had to wait all this time before getting a 
chance to build in the capital. These two Helsinki buildings are a 
government office building for the departments that deal with pensions, 
social insurance, and so on, and a commercial office building in one 
of the main shopping streets. The pensions building has a complex 
plan enclosing a series of open courtyards, which produces, I thought, 
a rather confused exterior mass, the only one of Aalto’s buildings 
of which this can be said. It is built in a hard red brick with a lavish 
use of copper (another material native to Finland), Aalto now uses 
this combination of materials a great deal. It sounds somewhat harsh 
and unsympathetic, but it does not strike the eye as such when it 
is seen in its proper setting—a grey, stony platform, in the case of 
this Helsinki building—and when it is used with Aalto’s faultless struc- 
tural logic. He makes materials (incliding harsh red brick) serve his 
purpose as an artist by intensifying, as it were, their natural charac- 
teristics—not forcing them into an academic mould, 

The special feature of his other new office building is that it is 
' planned round a high central hall, lighted from above through a pattern 
of glass domes, and serving the purpose of a kind of indoor street, 
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One of Alvar Aalto’s latest works: an office building in Helsinki— 
the covered central courtyard with café and shops 
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and on the other side is a pavement café, partly screened by plants — 


and fountains. Surrounding the hall are tiers of open balconies, faced 
with polished travertine marble. 


These two buildings also display that originality of detail for which | 


Aalto is famous. His detail is never eccentric, but it has an idiosyncratic 
character devised from his craftsman’s delight in perfecting the design 
of each building component in relation to the job it is destined for at 
the same time as he works them into a coherent whole. It is worth 
trying to describe one such new component, used in both these build- 
ings as an internal wall surface. It consists of panels of a boldly ribbed 
ceramic material. The projecting ribs, which run vertically, are highly 
glazed, but the spaces between them are composed of a white asbestos 
plaster; so the wall is provided at the same time with a lively texture, 
an acoustically absorbent surface and 
one that is most resistant where it suffers 
rubbing, since the soft asbestos is well 
protected by the ceramic ribs on either 
side. In different recent buildings Aalto 
has used this panelling in black, in dark 
blue, and in a very pale grey. 
If the exhibition in London had been 
a few months later, one of the biggest of 
all Aalto’s works could also have been 
illustrated: a teachers’ training college 
at Jyvaskyla in central Finland. Many 
of the buildings here—gymnasia, swim- 
ming baths, dormitories, refectories, and 
so on, which are planned round the rim 
of a_ saucer-shaped campus—were 
already in use when I saw them a couple 
of months ago through a veil of falling 
snow. Only the library and auditoria 
were unfinished. The most spectacular 
is the building containing the auditoria. 
They are reached through a sequence of 
foyers and broad staircases, involving 
an unusually exciting handling of space, 
and the main foyer is dominated by a 
great wall of glass looking directly into 
the depths of a pine wood. 

-The Jyvaskyla training college is later 
to become a university. In Helsinki—in 
the old university quarter—I visited 
another university building. It is not by 
Aalto but by Aarne Ervi, next-to Aalto 
the leading private architect in Finland, 
and is very elegant and more feminine 
than Aalto’s work. It has a rather ex- 
perimental structure of prefabricated 
concrete boldly exposed inside and 
painted white. It is faced outside with 
panels of dark-brown mosaic. It pro- 
vides a perfect foil to the 120-year-old Greek revival university build- 
ings which it adjoins. They are the work of Carl Ludwig Engel, Finland’s 
great neo-classical architect of the early part of the last century. His” 


‘stucco-fronted buildings, washed in different pale colours, give great 


breadth and dignity to the older part of Helsinki round the harbour-front. - 

There are several other modern buildings that would be worth 
describing; especially at Tapiola, a satellite town now being built only 
about five miles south-west of Helsinki. Here tower blocks by Ervi, 
Rewell, and others stand on steeply rocky ground rising above the pines 
and birch groves, with small groups of shops and community buildings at 
their foot. But if a single building stands out from the rest it is the 


civic group at Sdynitsalo, 200 miles north of Helsinki, built in 1951 — 


by Aalto: his most vigorous, assured, and completely inimitable work. 
It is built of his favourite dark-red brick and moulded to the ey 
platform on which it stands, It is planned round a high-level courtyard, 
into which the low western sun pours through a gap between two 
enclosing wings, and ‘has a strange angular: skyline which resolves 
itself close-to into a rich complex of planes and levels, Its strong, 
fortress-like character makes it seem always to have been part of the 
landscape; yet its beautifully controlled composition . and i 


-timber details symbolise the taming of the landscape which has always — 


which is ideally suited to the severe winter climate. The hall is reached - 


from outside by a broad flight of steps. Shops open off one side of it, 


. 


been part of Finnish culture, a process from which, as I began by 
saying, present-day life in Finland is never far removed. = = 


f LISTENED | to Fike three em tae talks sy Robert Graves on 
Roman culture and cultured Romans—and Nero as the most cul- 
tured of all*; and I know that Graves’ books on Claudius did not 
HE become best sellers, as he says, ‘somehow’. We in the ‘ ranks of 
| Tescany’ are prepared to cheer Graves all right, but why, oh why 
_ does he dress his Tuscans up in the wrong clothes, put wrong persons 
eS _ in the ranks and miss the right ones? ‘ Roman Law’, he says, ‘is derived 
from Etruria ’. i This is just his hunch, you will not find any hint of it 
i in the master students of Roman legal origins, Jolowicz and Schulz. 


_ The Claudii may have been Etruscans, he says. No, they came from - 


© Regillac, a town of the Sabines, and Nero is a good Sabine word. And 

how can a man who shares a name with the creator of Father O’Flynn 
g imagine that the’ spirit of a country vanishes with its vernacular? Is 
3 there a more Etruscan figure than Maecenas, descendant of Etruscan 
_ kings, with his fanciful luxury, his civilised humanity—and his habit 
of blabbing state secrets to his wife? I listened, too, to the profoundly 
sensitive comparison between Lucan and Virgil, to be dismayed at the 
BS unimportant but continuous overplaying and distortion of the evidence. 
___- I do not mean to take Graves up on the very narrow concept he has 
3 _ offered of Roman culture. The idea of Romans learning Greek to win 
q _ diplomatic victories, has as much truth’in it as the idea that that was 
q 
a 


why the eighteenth-century Englishman learnt French. It would have 


‘startled the Roman Scipio Africanus a lot and his Greek friend Polybius_ 


a great deal more. If it was an Italian, Pliny, who talked about the 

-  * tremendous majesty of the Roman peace ’, it was a Greek from Smyrna, 
Aelius Aristides, who explained what the Roman Empire meant to 
Greeks in security and justice, in language as fine as ever General 
penis used s what we no longer call the British Empire. 


| 
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z “The ‘ Five Fes 
% And there is more to say of Nero than his fiddling, and someone else 
besides Petronius and Lucan to quote on what was thought of him. It is 
4 consistent with a wider view of what Rome stands for to cite Trajan 
on Nero. Trajan was fond of saying ‘ All emperors were far away 
_ from the Five Years of Nero’ (the ‘ quinquennium Neronis’). This is 
nothing to do with building, as scholars used to think. It means 
_ the first five years of Nero’s rule, from 54 to 59, the year in which 
i he had his mother, Agrippina, done to death. Nero put the point in 
3 his own way. When the freedman admiral of the navy (which was not 
the Roman senior service) promised to do the deed of murder, which 
_ Burrus, the commander of the guard, refused to do, then Nero shouted : 
J ‘ This wie I have been given the empire, and a freedman has done 
it! 7. ‘this day’? He had been emperor for five years already. 
F What ee he mean? The answer may tell us not poly how the empire 
worked but how it might have worked. 
Graves has told us that the empire was ‘in theory, a limited 
monarchy ’. But the truth is more subtle. The emperor’s title to rule 
might be derived from what Republican magistrates had done or could 
_ be imagined capable legally of doing, but from Augustus himself begins 
the notion of what we can fairly call the ‘ Divine Right of Emperors ’ 
* —because the family to which they belonged, the ‘house’, heirs of 

divine Julius and back to Venus too, were divine. As a man once said 
to the Emperor Tiberius, the gods have given you powers of ultimate 
decision, our function is to obey. It might indeed be the seventeenth- 
_ century doctrine of ‘passive obedience’, the words not from the lips 
_ of Terentius the Knight in A.D. 31 but from the pages of Sir Robert 
Filmer i in A080, 62 

If the claim to rule by some other right than the gift of senate 
_and people wer: pressed—and Claudius had good reason for pressing 
_ it—why should not a woman descended from Augustus make the claim? 
_ Agrippina, who was first mother of Nero and then wife of Claudius, 
_ proceeded to make it and to claim to be his colleague. When Claudius 
_ wore at games the cloak appropriate to a magistrate of the Roman 
eople, she was seen beside him in a queenly chlamys. Claudius did 
ot like the claim, and began to mutter that Agrippina would have to 
sl ae tale that her husband should go, served him a dish of 


= 


- But we can put the right words into her mouth: 
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poisoned Rae prepared to play the same game as colleague — bi 


to her son, who did not like it any better. One day in A.D. 55, so 
Tacitus tells us, he sent Agrippina some dresses from the imperial 


wardrobe. She was not pleased; if she was a colleague, she ought 
not to be receiving as presents what were hers of right. And in refusing . 


she noticed that there were some gaps in her own wardrobe. What 
gaps? Tacitus did not tell us, and his commentators do not help either. 
‘What has happened 
to my queenly chlamys? ’ ; 


Fascinating Struggle 
At’once she tried to push Claudius’ son Britannicus into the position 
of Nero, but Nero treated him as she had treated Claudius—poison 


again. And now a fascinating struggle ensued. Both Nero and his mother ~ 


played the cards of constitutional monarchy on the one hand and alle- 


giance of the army to the ‘ divine house’ on the other. Nero declared. 


that, with Britannicus dead, all his hopes were in the Republic, but that 
all hopes of senators and citizens had better be on him, for he was 


the only member of the ‘ divine house’ left—except, of course, Agrip- 


pina, but he was. careful not to say that. 
When she was stripped of outward signs of power, she could still, the 
historian Suetonius tells us, terrify Nero by her threats, But what could 


‘sshe—a woman—threaten? Surely, to marry some leading senator who 
could be voted the constitutional titles by senate and people while she, ~ 


as heir of Augustus, god Julius and goddess Venus, claimed the loyalty 
of the soldiers to the ‘house’. And how could she implement her 
threats? Because Burrus, commander of the guard, with Seneca, the 
emperor’s tutor, behind him, controlled the guard’s loyalty and could 
throw it Nero’s way—or her way. Burrus was playing a double game, 
in fact—and so was Seneca. Nero thought to escape by the decisive 
murder of his mother, but Burrus had his answer ready: ‘ The guard 
will not kill any member of the “ house” ’. But the freedman admiral, 
Anicetus, was ready to promise his seamen, and Nero knew what the 
promise meant. ‘He has given the empire to me today’. 

Why did the death of Agrippina make all that difference? Why did 
Seneca and Burrus give her all this rope—at the risk of their lives? 
What stake were they playing for? The answer may be found if we 
look not just at the history of these five years but at the whole begin- 
ning of the empire as a form of government. As one looks at the 
speeches and actions of emperors and senators (they do not unfortu- 
nately very well lend themselves to quotation), one seems to perceive 
two theories of how an emperor, the supreme executive, and a deliberat- 
ing body of immense traditions, the senate, should get on, how—dare 
I say?—Palatine and Curia should get on, like the debate up and down 


Pennsylvania Avenue between the White ‘House and Capitol Hill. 


It is worth remembering that in the second century A.D. there were 
two schools of legal doctrine called the Proculians and the Sabinians; 
it was the tradition that one was derived from a republican, Labeo, 
the other from an imperialist, Capito, both contemporaries of Augustus. 
By the second century A.D. when we hear of the schools, relationship 
between emperor and senate was a dead issue. The emperor was supreme 
and all knew it; and so moderns cannot find any legal principle for the 
Proculians and Sabinians to dispute about. But when we remember the 
political creeds of their founders, we can reasonably find principles 
for them which will be worth eeputing about. 


Two Principles of Political Theory 
For we can discern two principles of political theory once held. The 
‘republican school’, which we might dare to style ‘ Proculian’ from 
Labeo, believed that policy should emerge from the senate and the 
emperor be merely its executant. Its most clear exponent was actually 
the emperor Tiberius who reminded the senate that it was the duty of 
a good and serviceable ruler to be the slave of the senate—the same 
‘Tiberius in fact who was to hear eventually the crudest exposition of 
‘ passive obedience’ from Terentius the Knight. The theory which we 
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iis, must emerge an the emperor, ‘tee 
_ the first place, take reasonable advice and that the senate should be 
_ given a chance to reject policies which ought to be brought before 
_ them. Here Augustus’ practice is relevant. A policy decision on ex- 
_ tortionate governors is worked out by Augustus with his advisers and 
_ then offered to the senate, which accepts it. We know one occasion 
when the senate did not follow his lead. It is really almost to be 


ects that he should: in 


expected when Augustus wanted them to vote some new taxation, 


The Play-boy Plan 


_ If we hold these doctrines in view, we should be able to. andemenid 


how Seneca and Burrus were hoping to handle Nero. Their first plan, 


with Agrippina eliminated as a colleague, was to turn him into an 
ultra-Proculian emperor, by making him a play-boy with girls to kiss. 
An emperor of the ‘ house’ could not be wished away. The army would 


_ not stand for that, as it had shown when it came out for Claudius in 


A.D. 41. But he should leave policy to his betters and amuse himself. 
Nero would not play this game, so the two tried their next move, to 
blackmail him into a Sabinian position by threatening to throw the 


- guard to Agrippina, if he did not behave. She would then marry a 


senator who would behave. Tacitus portrays this clearly, but living 
under Trajan, ‘the best of all emperors’ (optimus pinceps) he most 


- instructively misunderstands it. From A.D. 56 he reports a debate on 


the position of freedmen and observes that the consuls, the presidents 
of the senate, would not accept a formal motion until they knew the 
emperor’s views. He sees this as an example of the senate’s servility, 
but he is really not being fair to it. 


If the partnership of emperor and senate is working well, the decisions — 


of each party ought normally to coincide. It is not an easy partnership 
to work. The emperor must not use his power of intimidation—or his 
more subtle one of patronage—to overawe the senate, and he must 


_ allow it a reasonable agenda paper. For its part, the senate must realise 


that on rare occasions the emperor, though reasonably advised, may be 
wrong, must recognise the occasions and reject the proposals. The 


__ senate’s position should, in fact, be very like what Bagehot assumed 


for private members against the Prime Minister and Cabinet a century 
ago. They must be prepared on occasion to ‘ bolt’ their leaders. Many 
would like to see this spirit made more available to private members 
today. Similarly the senate must be prepared to ‘ bolt’ the emperor— 
on rare occasions. Tacitus’ language is maddeningly ambiguous, but 


it looks as though once in these first five years it did—in A.D. 58—on 


the issue of abolishing indirect taxation. In this year Thrasea Paetus, 
the nearest approach to the ‘ Speaker’ of an Elizabethan or Stuart par- 


Jiament that the senate ever found, was reproached by hot-heads for 
merely speaking to unimportant matters and not utilising procedural 


practice, which was as favourable to irrelevancy as the floor of Congress 


mow, to steer discussion into important channels. ‘No’, he said, ‘ we 
must be patient. If we show due responsibility in minor matters, we 


shall get the important ones in due course’. 


. Removal of Blackmail 


Only they never did. Nero, by killing Agrippina, removed the black- 
mail weapon. Truly he might at that instant exclaim: ‘ The empire is 


_ mine today! ’ For the moment, indeed, he became more irresponsible 
than tyrannical, and embarked on the public artistic displays, the . 


charioteering, which has made the substance of Graves’ talk. As late 


_ as A.D. 62, Thrasea was still announcing the postulates of Sabinian 


theory—an egregius princeps, an emperor out of the ruck, and alongside 


_ him a senate that can decide without duress. Without Agrippina Burrus 
lived on until this year—a.D. 62. Henceforward Nero divided the 


a command of the guard; but though one commander was the disreputable 


accomplice of his own caprices, the other had been Agrippina’s man — 
in his time. It looks as though, with far poorer resources, some modest 


blackmail in the Burrus manner was still tried until a conspiracy in 


A.D. 65 involving, as you will remember, Lucan and Petronius, swept 


away—along with Seneca—conspirators, Agrippina’s man and the 
officers of the guard under him. Thrasea the Sabinian was forced into 


suicide then; and Nero had no place for Sabinianism either now. ‘I 
_ would like to abolish the senate altogether’, he exclaimed. He could 


have done, as an amending body. 
Thrasea’s younger contemporaries were to see an emperor proclaim- 
ing himself Lord and God in his lifetime—never letting the senate 


amend; they were to see Trajan, the ‘ best of all emperors ’, choking it 3 


cessors Colla say “No”, if pits Bee shat as ough to say so, — 
which is more than you ever do”). No one understood, not even Cor- _ 


nelius Tacitus, who wrote under Trajan the history of saps Rae of 


Nero. 


relationship between George III and parliament as Sir Lewis Namier 


‘ 
j 


Could Thrasea’s ideal have perked It reminds us so much of cee ~ 


4 
‘ 


has worked it out—complete with that monarch’s check on excessive | 


Sabinianism, the King’s Friends in the House, even the ‘ ‘payroll ’ (we 


have evidence for both under Nero). The emperor with a standing army — 


devoted to his divine right held a stronger position than George III; 


but we can still wonder what might have happened if the Sabinian 


ideal had worked through Nero’s reign, if Nero had died in his bed 


after producing a Julio-Claudian succession which had been as per- 


manent as the Hanoverian. We might not have seen the senate de- 


generating into that imitation of Hitler’s Reichstag as we see it in A.D. — 


438, the senate chanting rhythmically its approval of imperial decisions 
¢ Greatest of Emperors’ chanted eight times, 
you’ twenty-seven times, and many more repeated chants i in the same 
strain). Might it not have been pete 


Should Nero Have Been Trusted? < | 


“God has given us to 


It is possible, but this was not the way to begin. To introduce ~ 


Sabinianism to Nero by blackmail was just as ‘slick’ a solution as to — 


‘rush’ him into Proculianism by offering him a pretty girl—and ‘ slick’ 
solutions seldom pay in politics. Should men have trusted Nero instead 
of blackmailing him? He had an idealistic nature capable of noble 
thoughts. But then there was Agrippina on the scene. Should Seneca 


-and Burrus—not Nero—have finished her off, or at least put her on 


an island? Emperors had found plenty of St, Helenas in the Mediter- 
ranean for inconvenient imperial females before. But no man submits 
cheerfully to blackmail. If Nero became first a play-boy and then a 
tyrant, we can, in a way, see his point of view. Men conspired against 
Nero in A.D. 65 because—the soldier, Subrius Flavus speaks—they could 
not stand the play-boy, the charioteer, the public actor, the incendiary 


(the last, perhaps, not true). It was a woman, Epicharis, who forgot the - 


fiddler and remembered the tyrant, the man who had, she said, deprived _ 
the senate of its power and taken liberty away. The soldier justified © 


Graves’ treatment of Nero; I am letting the woman justify mine here. 
—Third Programme — 


The April Heart | 


How fren in the April train ~ 

From capital to capital, 

Somewhere in Yorkshire where the land 

Rides high without a fall 

(But levellish as a rumpled shawl © 

Upon a bedstead cast apart), } 
I have watched the escaping scene and thought, 
How like my April heart ! 


The train with thighs of steam pounds on 
Between the rolling fell and sky — 

Where churches, pit-heads, dot a plain 
Unbroken to the eye— 

Then suddenly a bridge, and I 

A hundred feet in air may view 

A devious river far below. 

The heart has gorges too: 


The heart is smooth and high, but cut 
By unexpected clefts whose sides 
Are stiff with rock and rough with trees. 
Here grass in mud confides: 

There love, there water, subtly glides, 


Though Po ae their snow. 


Where blobs of white and yellow show— ee) 
Holding, though snow, their edager te OSS ag Begs 


OU will find a confusing variety of symbolisms employed in 

modern logic-books; the one that is easiest to explain, and I 

think best, is one that was devised in the late nineteen- 

twenties by a distinguished Polish logician, Professor Jan 
Lukasiewicz. 

Professor Lukasiewicz was a distinguished man altogether; he was, 
for example, Minister of Education in the Government which 
Paderewski set up in Poland when it was liberated after the first world 
war; he was more than once Rector of the University of Warsaw, and 
was given an award by the city of Warsaw for his work as the leading 

’ figure of the Polish school of mathematical logicians. His writings are 
all of a singular brilliance and clarity, and I do not know of anyone 
else who makes us see as well as he does the sheer beauty that can be 
achieved by logical work well done. Apart altogether from the symbol- 
ism, he made important contributions to the substance of modal logic. 
Wherever he has been—in Poland before the war and in Ireland since— 
he has stimulated and encouraged the logical work of others. Some of 
the most brilliant of his former students, such as Wajsberg and 
Lindenbaum, were lost to us during the war. Others, such as Slupecki, 
have continued to live and work in post-war Poland; and I understand 
that the next number of a logical annual now produced there will be 
largely devoted to Lukasiewicz’s achievements. Other former students 
have been living, like himself, in exile in the West: one thinks of 
Tarski and Sobocinski in America, Bochenski in Switzerland, and 

' Lejewski here in England, in Manchester. In Dublin, his last home, his 
work is now being brilliantly continued by C. A. Meredith. All in all, 
I am sure there is no one who has done more than Lukasiewicz for the 
development of our subject in the past thirty years. 


Simple Principles 
_ The principles of Lukasiewicz’s symbolism are simple. The small 
letters p, q, r, etc., are used to stand for statements in the way that the 
a’s and b’s and x’s and y’s of ordinary algebra stand for numbers. And 
various capital letters stand for logically important words like ‘ if’, 
“and ’, ‘not’, ‘necessarily ’, and ‘ possibly ’, just as the mathematician 
has his symbols for words like ‘plus’ and ‘ equals’. C, for instance, 
means ‘ if ’, so that Cpq means ‘ if p then q’; and M means ‘ possibly ’; 
so that CpMp means ‘ if p then possibly p ’. Since p here may represent 
__ any statement at all, this formula CpMp, ‘ if p then possibly p ’, is the 
symbolic expression of that elementary law, that whatever is so, can be 
so. CMpp, ‘if possibly p then p’ would express the false principle that 
whatever can be so, is so. N stands for ‘not’ and L for ‘ necessarily ’, 
so the Chinese equation of ‘ must’ with ‘ not can not’ is expressed by 
the formula CLpNMNp, ‘if necessarily p then not possibly not p’, 
together with its converse CNMNpLp, ‘if not possibly not p then 
| _ necessarily p ’. The rather controversial principles that I mentioned last 
time,* that whatever is necessary is necessarily necessary and whatever 
is possible is necessarily possible, go into the symbolism very easily 
indeed. The first of them becomes CLpLLp, ‘if necessarily p then 
necessarily necessarily p’, and the second becomes CMpLMp, ‘if 
possibly p then necessarily possibly p ’. 

Once we have some formulae laid down to express what we are 
prepared to take as axioms, we may obtain an indefinite number of 
further formulae by using rules which correspond to the rules of in- 
ference by which we deduce theorems from axioms and from other 

_ theorems. One of the commonest rules used is what is called the rule of 
detachment. Any formula beginning with C, which we may call an 
__ f implication ’, has two parts following after the C, the implying formula 
_ and the implied one. The rule of detachment simply states that if we 
already have some implication as an axiom or as a theorem previously 
2 Inge and if we also have the implying formula, we may infer the 


implied formula as a new theorem. 

derivation of new formulae in such a symbolic calculus is a per- 
» mechanical affair. Given the initial set of formulae, and given 
rules for obtaining new ones, you can churn out theorems without 
ing any further about what the symbols mean, and you would get 
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the same results if you used the same symbols to, mean something 
different. Certainly the rules leave room for moving in different direc- 
tions from your starting-point, and there is an art in reaching a desired 
end in the shortest number of steps, but that end is a formula, and the 
art is purely an art of handling formulae. If you give the symbols a new 
meaning you will want to ask if the initial formulae still express what 
you are prepared to regard as truths, but the answer to this can easily 
be in the affirmative. The greatest of all symbolic logicians, the 
nineteenth-century American C, S. Peirce, used to say that symbolic 
calculi are diagrammatic pictures of their subject-matter; and you can 
not only have different diagrams of the same subject but can use the 
same diagrams for different subjects. Peirce believed, I am sure 
rightly, that the fact that different subjects can be represented by 
the same diagram tells you something important not only about the 
diagram but about the subjects: it brings out, in a way that nothing 
else can, a real common structure. That is a philosophical point— 
some people think that formal logic ‘is merely about marks on paper, 
and I think they are wrong—but this diversity of uses that a single 
symbolic calculus may have has its practical significance also. It is 
just this that makes the logician’s calculi so useful to the computing 
engineer. Systems originally designed to exhibit relations between state- 
ments that may be false or true serve equally well to exhibit relations 
between switches that may be off or on. 


‘Possibly’ and ‘Necessarily’ 

All this may be illustrated by the particular symbolism that I have 
just sketched. Suppose we still use C to mean ‘ if’ and N to mean ‘not’, 
but forget all about M meaning ‘ possibly ’ and L meaning ‘ necessarily ’; 
let us say instead that Mp means ‘p either is or will be true’ and Lp 
means ‘p is and always will be true’. There was a brilliant Greek 
thinker in the fourth century B.c., Diodorus Chronos, who attached 
exactly these meanings to the words ‘ possibly ’ and ‘ necessarily ’; that 
is, he said that to say that a thing is possible means that it is or will 
be true, and to say that it is necessary means that it is and always will 
be true. This seems to me an unacceptable account of possibility and 
necessity; but with mere symbols like M and L we can do as we please, 
so let us use them to mean what Diodorus said that ‘ possibly’ and 
“necessarily ’ mean, whether he was right about that or not. If you do 
this, you will find that all the formulae which ‘express the ordinary 
and obvious principles of modal logic will still express truths when given 
their new meaning. For example CpMp expresses a truth, whether we 
use it to mean ‘ whatever is true is possible’ or to mean ‘ whatever is 
so, is-or-will-be so ’. x 

Moreover, a formula like CMpp, which expresses something which 
most of us do not want in a modal system when it means ‘ whatever 


- is possible is true’, expresses something which is clearly false when it 


means ‘ whatever is or will be so, is so’. The rules of inference need not 
be altered with this interpretation either. What, then, happens with our 
two controversial formulae with doubled-up modal expressions in them? 
If we add CLpLLp we will still have nothing but truths in our system, 
for this now means ‘If p is and always will be true, then it is and 
always will be true that p is and always will be true’, and no one can 
quarrel with that. But CMpLMp, the formula which originally 
asserted that whatever is possible is necessarily possible, is unacceptable 
in the new sense of M and L, for it now asserts that if anything is or 
will be true, then it is and always will be crue that it is or will be true. 

It may not be immediately obvious that this is false; but suppose we 
have some process that is now going on but that sooner or later will 
stop for good, say the running of Uncle Joe’s car. Then it is or will be 
true that Uncle Joe’s car is running, but it will not always be true that 
this is or will be true; so in this sense Mp does not imply LMp. With 
good rules of inference—and we have them in this case—it is not 
possible to deduce a false conclusion from true premisses, so we cannot 


_deduce the falsehood just mentioned from the truths we mentioned 


earlier. In view of the mechanical character of the symbolic derivation, 
(Continued on page 678) 
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NEWS DIARY 


April 17-23 


Wednesday, April 17 

Minister of Labour announces plans for 
ending -National Service under the new 
defence arrangements 

Archbishop Makarios arrives in Athens 
and starts talks on future of Cyprus,,with 
Greek Government 

Forty-eight-hour transport strike starts in 
France 

Federal German Government declares that 
it will not make atomic .weapons 


Thursday, April 18 


Twenty policemen injured in Paris during 
clashes with transport strikers 


A government broadcast in Japan warns the 
people that Russian nuclear tests are 
‘rapidly contaminating the atmosphere’ 


Friday, April 19 . 


First British registered cargo ship passes 
through the Suez Canal 


Greek Government complains to Turkish 
Prime Minister about his references to 
Archbishop Makarios 


Heavy Easter holiday traffic is reported on 
all major coast roads 


Brecon Beacons, South Wales, designated as 
a National Park 


Saturday, April 20 


Newly appointed chief of Jordan Army, 
General Hiyari, resigns 


Seven members of an Eoka gang captured 
by British forces in north-west Cyprus 


Holiday crowds enjoy fine sunny weather in 
most parts of Britain 


Sunday, April 21 


Large congregations attend Easter services 
all over the world 


The Queen celebrates her thirty-first 
birthday 


Egyptian Foreign Minister, Dr. Fawzi, has 
separate meetings with Ambassadors of 
the U.S.A., the Soviet Union, India, and 
Yugoslavia 


4 


Monday, April 22 


Text of letters exchanged between Sir 
Anthony Eden and Mr. Bulganin during 
the Suez crisis published in London and 
Moscow 


The Queen appoints Lord Ismay, retiring 
Secretary-General of Nato, and Lord 
Middleton, Lord-Lieutenant of the East 
Riding of Yorkshire, Knights of the 
Garter 


Tuesday, April 23 


In Jordan left-wing parties present petition 
to the Prime Minister, Dr. Khalidi, de- 
manding the resignation of his govern- 
ment 


The Queen and the Duke of Edinburgh 
visit Worcestershire : 


National Union of Teachers to draw up 
new policy on salaries 


Shopkeepers’ union demand earlier closing 
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The Pope giving his blessing from the balcony of St. Peter’s in Rome on Easter Day. In 
his message the Pope compared the night of desolation and mourning which preceded the 


resurrection of Christ to the present period in the affairs of humanity. He appealed for an 
end of strife in workshops, cities; and nations 


Ss 


Policemen in Paris using hoses to 
break up a demonstration by transport 
workers during their forty-eight-hour 
strike last week, All branches of French 
transport were affected, and dislocation 
was caused throughout the countty 


A two-handled pitcher, representing a 
knight on horseback, from the ex- 
; ; hibition -of ceramics by Picasso which 
A baby giraffe with her foster-mother at Copenhagen _ is on view at the Arts Council Gallery, 
Zoo. The calf’s own mother ill-treated her after birth St. James’s Square, London 


Members of 
dress, photog 
to Massachus 
master, Comr 


The Queen and the Duke of Edin- 
burgh photographed in a group 
outside St. Alban’s Abbey, Hert- 
fordshire, on April 18 after Her 
Majesty had distributed the Royal 
Maundy, It was the first time that 
the Sovereign had distributed the 
Royal Maundy outside London 


A Greek trying to kiss the hand of Archbishop Makarios as he drove through 
enthusiastic crowds in Athens after his arrival there on April 17 from exile 
in the Seychelles 4 


since the reign of Charles II 


an 


| 
May ower II, wearing early seventeenth-century 
hip sailed from Plymouth Sound on her voyage dB 
Plymouth’s official farewell was given to the as , 
, and his crew on the ancient Barbican, from A general view of a new wildfowl reserve at Caerlaverock, Dumfriesshire. The reserve is part of an estate owned 
n Fathers set out in 1620 ‘ by the Duke of Norfolk, and is a well-known habitat of migratory birds 
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“means that iinieter M and L are u: 
mean ‘ ‘ possibly ” and ‘ necessarily ’—we canno uce CMpLMp f 
____ formulae which could express ordinary and obvious modal principles, 
plus CLpLLp. 


On the other hand, we could have a consistent modal system contain- 
ing not only the first but both of our two doubiful principles. To see 
‘ this, we need only suppose Mp to mean, not just ‘p is or will be true * > 
but ‘p is or has been or will be true’, and Lp to mean, not just ‘ p is 
and always will be true’, but ‘p is and always has’ been. and always 
_ will be true’. It would be tedious to work out now the results of that 
_ change, but you can check them for yourself if you want to; what you 
__ will find is that formulae like CpMp which originally expressed ordinary 
and obvious modal principles are still verified, and both the doubtful 
- principles are true with the new interpretation. There is yet another 
interpretation of M and L in terms of time-distinctions which verifies 
neither of the doubtful formulae but still verifies the formulae expressing 
what I have called the ordinary and obvious modal principles. 
I have not given you exactly the stock method of showing that these 


ae » 


_ three different types of modal system can all be consistently developed : 
a __ this stock method involves interpreting our p’s and q’s as numbers, and 
_ formulae like Cpq, Mp and so on as various arithmetical functions of 
as numbers; but the basic principle is the same—we move right out of the 


world of necessity and possibility, through the symbolic machinery, into 
‘some other field, whether it be number-theory or the theory of time- 
distinctions, for which the same symbolism can be used, and then we 
‘move back again through the symbolic machinery to the problems with 
which we started. I am sure no one has exploited the possibilities of 
analogy so thoroughly and daringly and systematically as the present- 


N one way, a music critic has a rather doubtful occupation. 
‘Probably a writer by nature, he finds his urge to write stimulated 

by his experience of music rather than by either his actual everyday 
experience of the world or by his imaginative life. For some reason 

or other, some people’s music—not all, but some people’s—begins to 
provide the deepest experiences he knows. He trains himself not only 
to listen attentively but also to discriminate between works and between 
_ performances by the fullest absorption possible in music—playing, score- 
reading, attending recitals, concerts, and operas—until he is sure of 
his standards. At the same time he educates himself analytically and 
on _ technically: he studies harmony, counterpoint, form, orchestration, 
_ musical history and so on. He probably -begins by feeling quite humbly 
that he occupies the critic’s traditional position as an intermediary 
between the composer and his audience, but as he learns more of the 


the possibility that it really exists. 

Ws In the age of innocence, which lasted until fairly recently, critics had 
no doubts about this. So far as they could see, music was music, and 
everybody experienced it in the same way. Their musical responses 


_. ing, and therefore responses to music could be judged objectively. At 
_ the same time, all composers functioned in more or less the same way; 
slight modifications of their metl®ds and even of their sensibilities 
might arise from such things as differences of nationality and cultural 
_ background, but these were so slight that the standards which critics had 
built up from their experience could therefore be applied objectively. 
_ They realised that the next generation might expand their standards, 
assimilate both Brahms and Wagner, for example, but we do not often 
find the critics of the past assuming that either standards or music could 
“s alter much. Hanslick did not imagine that the aspects of Wagner’s 
__ work which he found most disturbing would rapidly be assimilated into 
the musical tradition. In the past it was taken for granted that a critic 


‘performances were: he knew these things—or their knowledge was a 


“gy 5 
A vine eer there was a real unity of tradition, for a start; 
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the same symbolic caging and how far 


The Predicament of the Musie Critic. 


By HENRY RAYNOR 


__ nature of his musical responses and prejudices, he begins to doubt his 
4 ; Sr riaghi to claim the traditional role simply because he hegins to doubt. 


were not conditioned by anything but their innate musicality and train- - 


‘they cann 

Here i is another example to finish with: In eae pee ae SPR 
‘must’ and ‘can’ are notoriously ambiguous; sometimes they express — 
necessity and possibility, but as often as not their import is not modal 
but moral : ‘you must do this’ means not “ you cannot help doing it’ 
but ‘you are obliged | to do it’; and ‘you can do this’ means not . 

“nothing prevents you’ but ‘you are allowed ’. This is no accident, for 
there is a real and far-reaching analogy between necessity and possibility 
on the one hand, and obligation and permissibility on the other. We 
can bring out this analogy, and also where it breaks down, in the © 
logician’s -usual way. Take, for instance, the formula CLpNMNp, : 
asserting that if a thing is necessary its opposite is not possible. If we 
re-read L as ‘it is obligatory that’ and M as ‘it is permissible that’, 
the formula would still express a truth, for it would now assert that 
if a thing is obligatory its opposite, that is its omission, is not permissible. | 

We will find the same preservation of truth in many other formulae © 

of modal logic when we reinterpret them in this way. But one modal | 
formula which will not stay true when treated in this fashion is the — 
simplest one of all, CpMp. For while CpMp i is all right when it means 

‘whatever does happen can happen’, it will not do at all if it means 

‘ whatever is actually done is morally permissible’. In other words, 
although * is’ implies ‘is able to be’ it does not imply ‘is allowed to 
be *. This fact, like the ones I mentioned earlier, teaches us something 
about what can be proved from what—it shows that ‘ if p then possibly — 
p’, though perfectly true, cannot be proved - from those other truths 


about possibility which hold for pesstbeaisige too.—Third Programme 


then his basic postulates about the nature and function of music had 
never been challenged; in addition, he did not recognise that a multi- 
tude of things outside music might easily condition his response and 4 
probably did. If you disagreed with his views, he was wrong, he had 


‘made a mistake, he had failed to apply his standards with sufficient 


exactitude. Criticism was regarded as a fairly accurate science which 


failed only when its practitioners failed to apply its laws properly. 


However, when Ernest Newman wrote A Musical Critic’s Holiday in 
1924 to justify his profession, the age of innocence was past. The argu- 
ment which Newman set out to answer was something like this: ‘ Critics 
in the past attacked Bach, Mozart, Beethoven, and Wagner; the con- 
tinued recognition of Bach, Mozart, Beethoven, and Wagner proves 
those critics wrong; therefore it is not necessary to pay any attention 
to critics who condemn modern works ’. Newman found it fairly easy 
to deal with that argument, but the mere fact that he wrote a large 
book to do so and to justify music criticism as a worth-while pursuit - 
indicates a sort of self-consciousness. And self-consciousness is never 
innocent. We might look back at the way Shaw drove a verbal 
omnibus through the whole question of critical objectivity by justifying — 


‘his parade of personal, unmusical information in his critical writings. 


‘How can you know how much my opinion is worth’, he asked the — 
hypothetical objector, ‘ unless you know the sort of man i; am?’ When 
he admitted that his musical pronouncements were merely the result of 
personal taste, only opinions, perhaps Shaw was ahead of his days, 
because we are still pretty much concerned with the idea of objective 
critical judgements in spite of our uncomfortable feeling” that such 
things are not really possible. rr 
The result is that however arduously the critic tries to rationalise = 
his likes and dislikes—he would not really be a critic if he did not ry— 
the moment probably comes when he sits down in front of a work he 5 
dislikes and asks himself why he dislikes it. Is it badly. written? No; 
so far as he understands what it is trying to do, it does it very ete 
tively. Is it formally satisfying or clumsily unbalanced? He can — aes 
of nothing structurally wrong. Is it well or inefficiently set out for for the _ 
orchestra? Well, in so far as the texture ey mane 


ly does so with considerable eloquence, but 
‘to oo that oe view is = ea Bpiecere: 


pe opion: or ‘Judgement? 

nah Be hope you do not think that a far-fetched, F nly view of the 
“attic s° predicament; it is my own attitude to certain works—the bulk 
tof ‘Sibelius’ music, for example, which seems to me to represent a 


_ be better off if I were writing about literature, where I have a few 
~~ tangibles to hold on to. The work I am discussing might seem to me to 
- be unpleasantly obscene; well then, there is good poetry which is 
e obscene, so if I analyse two types of obscenity, I have reached a rational 
4 judgement. With music, I can be as lavish as I like with adjectives and 
= yet never really convince myself that I have said anything of value. I 
E _ Can argue that there are erotic passages in “Ein Heldenleben ’, but are 
7 they intrinsically erotic, or erotic just because . they can be associated 
a 


with something else erotic? Anyhow, who makes the association? Do I, 


human will, but if I do so, am I saying something about the music or 


- am I just associating ideas of my own with odds and ends of sayings 
by Beethoven and the story of the symphony’s cancelled dedication? 
____ By the time we have travelled a few miles on this train of thought, we 
a are more ready to Se the idea of critical opinion than that of critical 
a _ judgement. 

3 In the long run, it seems that even the technique of an art does not 


provide us with objective standards; what is exactly right in one work 
__ may be maddeningly wrong in another. To create a tonality out of a 
naked interval of a fifth and then immediately to contradict it is the 
technique of the Choral Symphony, but it is not simply technique— 
it is the nature of the opening of the Choral Symphony. To contradict a 
_ tonality may be the thing a work has to do, but to do it in the manner 
of the ‘Eroica’ or the Choral Symphony is the wrong way to do it 
unless one happens to be writing the Eroica ’ or the Choral Symphony. 
If one is, then one is wasting one’s time, for Beethoven did it better. 
In that case, I think ‘ better’ is an objective judgement, for no two 
- ___ symphonies can be identical, and a second ‘ Eroica ’ would be sufficiently 
_ different from the first to prevent us judging the two as though they 
were identical; a comparison of quality would be impossible. Another 
literary parallel: it was right for Wilfrid Owen, in ‘ Strange Meeting ’, 
to use ‘ groined—groaned ’, ‘ hall—hell ’, ‘ hour—here’ as though they 
were rhymes. But his assonances would be as out of place, as-technically 
wrong, in an Elizabethan sonnet, as the sonnet’s smooth, facile rhymes 
would be out of place in the harshly sad poetry Owen was writing. 
_- Technique, if we are speaking of good works, is only what happens to 
be right in the case of the particular work. Technical criticism is the 
study of how a composer writes a work, not the efficiency or slipshod- 
ness with which he writes it, and to apply it we have to decide on other 
grounds whether, according to the standards we pare created for our- 
“ieage the work is good or not. 


E Justifying a eaniees View ne 
_ It seems to me, then, that this is the critic’s predicament: he needs 
to justify a purely subjective view of the works with which he deals. 
a a4 believe that two unfortunate results have followed from it. The first 
_of them is a critical timidity that reaches dreadful proportions in dealing 
* with * modern ’, ‘ advanced ’, ‘ contemporary ’ works. Some critics in the 
_ it did not understand Wagner. Some critics—most of them—did not 
‘ to understand what Schonberg was doing. On both issues, they 
‘made fools of themselves; they failed to back the winners. Therefore 
we find a vast number of critics today who simply will not commit 
ves over any modern work unless they are content to be labelled 
tionary, or out of date, or traditionalist. There are very few who 
it that they cannot understand some difficult work after a single 
when they have not even a score available; without examining 
itical consciences, they accept it’ into the canon as though it 
ady io aaa and shield themselves with guarded remarks 


~ie 


. He can say why he 


; peely parsimonious attitude to life which is antipathetic to me. I might — 


_or does Richard Strauss? I can argue that the hero of the ‘ Eroica ’ is the 


xpressive qualities as a whole, and they fail to ¢ 
~ canons oe judgement because they know that such canons. cannot 
be objective. That a critic’s judgements might be no more than perso 
opinion does not matter so long as we know where a critic stands and 
“see our Own appreciations and condemnations in relation to the pos 
he has chosen. To offer another literary parallel: we may not ag 


gree 
with Dr. Leavis that George Eliot is a better novelist than Dickens, — e 
but Dr. Leavis has explained his system and defined his terms, so that — 
we know precisely where he stands: nothing really comparable happens a 


in the welter of indiscriminate toleration—never or rarely does it 
become enthusiasm—that surrounds. ‘ progressive ’ music. If personal 
standards are valueless, universal toleration is a possible attitude, but 


it makes all criticism of new work a waste of time until we have the + 3 


materials of: the work in our hands for analysis. 

Everyone accepts that it is not easy for the critic to come to terms 
in one hearing with a complex work, especially when he has no access 
to the score. But if he has his own canons of judgement, based on 
trained perceptions, wide musical experience and developed sensitivity, 


he has at least the ability to describe a work, its shape and texture — 


and the processes, ‘so far as he is aware of them, that motivate its he 
has a right, and to my mind a duty, to judge its effect upon him in the 


light of the principles, however individual they are, which his study 
-and experience have created. Humility is one of the qualities most — 


necessary to a critic; without it he will never be able to recognise a 
masterpiece when he finds one; but there is an enormous difference 
between humility and the abdication of critical responsibility. The 
critic’s job is to discuss the works he encounters in the light of the 
standards he has developed from his experience, study, and training. 


‘ 


Time Spent on Matters beyond Dispute 

The. second unfortunate result—and possibly its effects are more 
serious than those of the habit of tolerance—is that critics are driven 
too frequently to spend their time upon those matters which are patently 


beyond dispute. Technical criteria may not be objectively universal — 


criteria; they may apply only to individual works—we have, I hope, 
agreed about all that—but the analysis of a work into its technical 


processes, the study of the methods and treatments a composer adopts, — 


does provide us with some objective, personal knowledge which is beyond 
controversy. Anything established in this field is beyond opinion, and 
Tneeds no justification. There is an area, and we can never precisely 
‘measure it, where criticism and musicology march beside each other 


and partake of each other’s nature, and critics seem by and large to be ~ 


invading this area to escape from the "aaa that have invaded their 
own province. 


There is a type of analysis that invites mockery. We all know now — 


that Shaw debunked it by his analysis in the form of a programme note 
of ‘ To be or not to be’: ‘ Dispensing with the customary exordium, the 
subject is immediately stated in the infinitive mood, is followed imme- 
diately by its negative form and proceeds rapidly to a full stop’. We 
all wonder at times why anyone should bother to write ‘ The oboe now 
announces a strongly-contrasted second subject’ when the least trained 
ears in any audience notice that the oboe does so. Analytical criticism 
properly done is a lengthy business; Tovey’s ambitious programme notes 
are valuable reading seated at a desk with the relevant score in hand, but 
as programme notes in a concert hall they could easily provide madden- 
_ ing distractions. = 

We all know that there is a world of difference between the analytical 
refinement of a Tovey and the sort of jargon that even Shaw’s ridicule 
did not kill. There is an equal distance between the technicalisation of 
the obvious and the invaluable contemporary attempt—Hans Keller is 


its leading exponent in this country—to demonstrate the unity of con- — 


ception which underlies the diverse elements of an extended work. But 
however important progress in that direction is, it happens to be progress 
towards musicology and leaves a gap where the critic traditionally stood; 
it leaves him too often content with the description of the processes a 
work employs when perhaps it should urge him to discuss whatever 
significance he might see in it. 

One need only refer to a single recent critical work—The Mozart 
Companion, edited by Robbins Landon and Donald Mitchell—to see 
the virtues and vices of technical criticism of a very high standard. The 
eminent scholars who contribute to this symposium make their way 
through the greater part of Mozart’s output; whatever problem of 
Mozartian style may baffle one, the relevant scores and the relevant 
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am, A. H. miehines! case ® Keller, rand Ponaide 
ring approaching a qualitative or aesthetic © 
_ saying that only these four attempt justifiable 
- the quality or music discussed by the other authors 
. them than its mechanics. To me, at any rate, 
gests that ‘only four of these writers | are convinced of the 
5 their own. standards. The mechanics of the music are not its 
; Grate. but the way in which that quality. might be manifested. It is 
_ possible—with some works it is not difficult—to spot the relationship 
_ between expression and the method it adopts, and methods and 
mechanics | are of no importance in themselves to the critic. To me, at 
_ any rate, the critic’s function is to make qualitative, aesthetic judge- 
‘ments that are founded—not on any given law or doctrine but on the 
_ basis of such understanding of the works he encounters as his innate 
Es Be - Sensitivity and his training give him. 
"s _ Discussing this subject, I have not been able to Somit parallels with 
a -Jiterary criticism. We have not been able to avoid the writings of 
members of what we can only describe as a new movement in literary 
Criticism during the past twenty years or sO. It may be a movement 
_ that has certain disturbing or irritating features, but we are never at a 
loss to know from what criteria its members happen to proceed and 
what standards of comparison and judgements i its members have erected. 
_ There is not any comparable ‘ movement’ in music criticism; as a matter 
_ of fact, the degree of disunanimity between music critics is alarming. 
_ For some time we have looked upon Hans. Keller and Colin Mason as 
reliable guides to those elements of twelve-note music which seemed 
obscure to us, but now we find them belabouring each other with happy 
zeal and enthusiasm over matters of twelve-note music. The only move- 
_ ment in music criticism is the shuffling retreat from qualitative judge- 
. Ment into either unenthusiastic tolerance or musicological scholarship. 
The critic cannot escape from his subjective awareness. We might have 
‘our own reasons for believing that certain music by Beethoven is imbued 
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Letter he Editor — a 
etters to the itor | a 
a The Editor welcomes ieviers on broadcasting subjects or topics arising out of articles or talks printed in fe 
, THE LISTENER ri reserves ‘the right to shorten letiers for reasons of space oe ie 


orthodox Lutheran, and so on and so forth. To discuss these 


awareness, what he himself sees,.in the works he hears. We read his 
work to stimulate our own understanding, not so much to teach us what © 
_-to think or to listen-for as to suggest what we might hear. His judgement, — 


umanist point of view, chat Bach ae ae not by any me 
which are part of our understanding of music, involves many other t 
beside music; it certainly involves more than particular works. 
are not laid down in neat black and white on the pages of a scor 
even implied between its staves, as a novelist may imply so many 
his beliefs and attitudes between the lines of a novel. They are ‘the — 


results of the critic’s subjective awareness of the works he knows, and 


they grow out of his trained absorption in music, his sensitivity to | 
works of particular composers, ‘and so on. ia 
We are coming to believe, and this is the root of the critical con- 
dition in which music criticism finds itself, that subjective evaluations 
and personal opinions are valueless. It is plain that many critics distrust _ 
them bitterly. All the same, it is not a critic’s business to be right, except 
in matters of fact, and he is not likely to be wrong, except if he is: 4 
careless or misinformed about matters of fact. His duty is to explain his 


in the long run, is less important than the. steps he takes to justify it. No 
amount of erudition, no vivacity of style, no serious moral earnestness can 


compensate for the loss of the critic’s account of his perception of a work z “8 
he hears. We accept that he is fallibly subjective, we know that his 
opinions are personal, that they are based upon a whole complex of 


habits, attitudes, likes and dislikes that include many other things beside 
music. Really, that is why we read his work, because we find his ae 
subjective, fallible attitude interesting and well-informed. We do not 
look upon him as one who has tutorial authority over us, but as a trained 
observer whose observations of a work are likely to be shrewd, educated, 
and sensitive. It is as valuable to disagree as to agree with the views of i 
a good critic, and our situation is highly critical when, for whatever = 
reason, critics decide that their opinions are things they had better keep 
to themselves.—Third Programme 
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Wages: a Symposium 

Sir—It was a good idea to publish three talks 
on wages together in THE LIsTENER (April 11). 
Apart from their individual merits much can 
be learnt by comparing them. : 

_ To the first contributor the key to the whole 
question is to relate wages to productivity as 


well as to the cost of living. The second con- — 


tributor would favour slightly reducing the 
demand for labour by appropriate economic . 


policies, breaking down the monolithic bargain- 


in neering and tackling wages at plant 
level. The third considers that, ideally, rates for — 
a particular kind of job should be the same 
everywhere, and that wages should not be linked 
to productivity in individual industries, Re- 
garded as essays on the philosophy of wages the 


_ three separate contributions are most interest- 


ing; but taken together, the symposium re- 
sembles the battle of the Kilkenny cats, At the 
end, the contestants have eaten each other and 
there is nothing left. 

Only the third contributor emphasised the 


relationship between wage and salary increases” 


‘and prices, which is a matter of prime concern 


to all of us; but he concluded that, under pre-,_ 


ent ‘conditions, arbitrators can have no prin- 
ciples except the diplomatic ones which (as he 
explained) involve making awards without any 


sy 4 reference to what can be afforded without in- — 


lation. According to this philosophy we are 


. doomed to prices going on rising world without 


, although that is the one thing that every- 
agrees we do not want. — 
‘suggest songs chat, Te difficult it is for 


FP pitcators to have principles, we ought to face 
the fact that inflation is inevitable if arbitrators 
continue to subscribe (as they do now) to prin- 
ciples that conflict with one another, We can 
have greater equality-or we can have increased 
differentials, and we can award large increases 


. re 


those who oppose comprehensive schools should “, 
look at Canada, rather than the United States, 


to see whether secondary education of a good 
academic standard cannot be given to some- 


thing over half of the appropriate age-group, — 
instead of to between 10 and 25 per cent, as in — 


: 
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in individual industries that are prosperous or England. ; 
smaller increases based on the national average Anyone who is interested in what can be  * 
of profitability in all industries if we think that achieved in approximately comprehensive ty 
those like the railways cannot be left out, but if schools should write to the Ontario Department a 
we try to do all these things in quick succession of Education, Toronto, Ontario, and ask for a 
we shall only go on pushing down the value of _ recent set of senior matriculation examinations. ‘ 
our money. The first practical step, it seems to The department could probably also furnish the 
me, is for us to have a parade of the various average age at which this examination is taken, ‘ 
arguments on which claims are based and to the fraction of the school population that stays s 
force ourselves to realise that we must knock in school long enough to take it, and the per- “ 
out about half of them if we are to have any centage that passes, The standard for each age- a 
chance of maintaining a stable pound. grade in Ontario is a little lower than in a 
Yours, etc., good English grammar school, but this is a 
Guildford O. M. MEARES reasonable price for not, in effect, abandoning 
} serious schooling for the majority of the popula- 
Educational Lessons from Canada tion from age twelve on.—Yours, etc., 
Sir,—In his talk ‘ Educational Lessons from Washington, D.C. A. F. R. BROWN 
Canada’ (THE LISTENER, March 14), I feel that \ : al 
Mr. John Sharp has omitted one important Prospect: School Buildings 
‘point: the academic standards in Canadian Sir,—As a teacher working every day in a 
public secondary schools, at least in the larger grammar school may I be permitted to voice 
Cities, are only about half a year behind those in my opinions on school buildings? Here are my 
English grammar schools. points for school architects and planners: 
The picture of Canadian high schools which (1) In these wonderful new buildings what are 
Mr. Sharp gives is not too different, I should the hundreds of pupils going to do on a wet 
think, from the one he would have ‘given had day? Nothing of this is mentioned, yet we live in 
he visited the United States and described its a climate with plenty of rainy cold days. ‘ That’s 
_ schools instead, But.the most striking difference all right’, they say, ‘ the scholars can go to their 
between them is a of academic standards, and classrooms or romp about in the school hall’. 
i 


-- _ wrote: 


Ber (2) 


New Zealand and have found them excellent — 


' dominant westerly wind, 


Vy should do peeier ix special commo 
with activity equipment is needed for this. 
I have taught in schools in both Australia 


the simple reason that the buildings are 


anned according to the climate which, in their 


ses, is sunny. Classrooms, for instance, open 
ut separately into. the” fields, 


which are superb echo-chambers in some 
schools. We could adopt this idea with the 


addition of wet-weather verandas covering the 
classroom entrances. 


(3) It is most upsetting for teachers and 
pupils to hear the gun-like reports of banging 


_ doors on windy days. Very often schools have 


stupid doors which open out directly into ‘the 
thus creating air 


pressures which slam classroom doors. How 
disturbing this ~ can be while classes are 
proceeding. 


(4) How often do local authorities expend 
vast sums of money and produce with great 
pride ‘wonderful’ schools, so-called ‘show 
places’, and yet they stick up in those schools 
stupid cheap blackboards specially designed to 


cover half the classroom with chalk dust, ruining 


the scientific instruments and the health of both 
teachers and scholars. Much more attention is 
needed for the problem of suitable boards and 
healthier means of writing on them. 

Planners of schools—visit your schools on 
wet days and when the excessively large classes 
are in session.—Yours, etc., 


Andover W. DREGHORN . 


Party Political Broadcast 

-Sir,—I am glad that Mr. Beveridge is’ nearly 
“in perfect agreement’ with me. If he had accur- 
ately interpreted what I wrote, his agreement 
might perhaps have been perfect. Of course I 
never made the nonsensical suggestion that 


science, technology, and invention could bring 


about general well-being ‘on their own’, to use 
Mr. Beveridge’s words, or, in other words, 
without a country having any government at all. 

In THE LISTENER of March 21 Mr. Beveridge 
“Of course science and technology are 
tremendously important, but no community can 


thus avoiding 
oisiness and congestion in inner corridors, © 


leri’ much. ecie ee 


_ possesses a rational administration’. In his Jast un 


"letter he Protests : ‘ All I have claimed for good 
government is, that without it, science and 
technology cannot make their Proper contribu- 
tion to human well-being ’. While opinions must 
no doubt differ as to what good government 
means, this conclusion is a sensible one. 
Yours, etc.i 
BRAND 


correspondence is now closed.—EDITOR, 
THE LISTENER | < 
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‘Prometheus Bound” 

Sir,—‘ Not particularly seriously’ is how 
waspish critics should be taken by playwrights, 
players, and producers. But when giving these 
overblown gadflys the brush-off only a really 
well-directed slap will stop their buzzing. In our 
time and place of stoic understatement, issuing 
ventriloquially from beneath a stiff upper lip, 


it is easy to hang Wagner on the Siegfried line 


with a -phrase. But what is it that Mr. Val 
Gielgud finds absurd in my remark that the 
‘Prometheus’ of Aeschylus ‘ cries out for almost 
operatic treatment, Wagner at that’? I have read 
his letter and I still honestly don’t know. 

Isn’t it common ground that music is an 
integral part of Aeschylean tragedy? (How much 
of it was there in Mr. Gielgud’s production?) 
Just why isn’t Wagner, the creator of music- 
-drama and leitmotif, a suitable poet-composer 
to invoke when seeking a modern standard of 
comparison? As to the spirit and theme of 
‘Prometheus’, which operatic composer does 
Mr. Gielgud prefer to Wagner for volcanic 
expression of a titanic spirit of individual 
revolt? And isn’t it up to Mr. Gielgud to 
indicate answers to such questions before trying 
to make me look even sillier than I am? 

: Yours, etc., 

London, N.W.2 Roy WALKER 
Constantin Brancusi. 

Sir,—May I, on the strength of one after- 
noon’s discussion with Brancusi in his studio, 
intrude on the argument about his art? He 
seemed to me a wily and wise old peasant, both 
of and not of the Paris art world, still a peasant 


of a ‘secure basis when a few years later 


‘travelled in Rumania and saw cere of the 


old peasant carvings in wood. Brancusi seemed — < 
more than ever a shrewd Rumanian peasant who 


was able to enter the Paris art- world and take 


what it had to give, - without — surrendering the — 


subtle sense of intricate organic balances and 
Rumanian — 


simplifications which was _ his 
inheritance. The fantastic element in his 


thinking (and talking) seemed to me part of his 


defences against being swallowed Dy the French — 


scene. 
The point ‘of my lettena is to insist that while 
Brancusi’s art could not have flowered without 
the impacts which Sir Herbert Read mentions, it 
needed also the tough persistence of the peasant 
craftsman.—Yours, etc., 
Castle Hedingham 


English and Trench 


Sit would be most grateful if you ould 


_JAcK LINDSAY 


correct a mistake made in THe LISTENER of | 


April 4. Mr, Cadett says that ‘ realise’ has only 
one meaning in French although it has two in 


English. With your permission, I would point. 


out that ‘realise’ has and, so far as I can 
remember, always has had two meanings, as in 
your language. We say: ‘En effet maintenant 
je réalise’: that means: ‘Yes, now I under- 
stand’, We say, too: ‘fe vais réaliser et partir 
a Tetranger’: that means: ‘I will sell my 


buildings; farms, factories, etc.,. , . and I'll start 
abroad ’.—Yours, etc., 
London, S.W.5 L, Boupoux 


Better Sleep for the Elderly 


Sir,—There was a reference in the physician’s” 


published broadcast on ‘Better Sleep for the 
Elderly’ (THE LisTENER, April 4) to the old 
wives’ tale that cheese for supper may lie heavily 


on the chest. As cheese is made from the pro- — 


teins of milk, it is one of the most easily digested 
substances, and one of the most nutritious. Any 


indigestion resulting from it is due to the beer : 
or pickled onions with which it is not in- 


frequently taken.—Yours, etc.,. 
Addiscombe M. KEITH THOMPSON 


Europe’s New Role in Asia 


heavy price to pay. But the alternative is to lose 
all, as we have just lost all in Egypt. 
- Naturally in the trade union movement we 


_ were constantly fighting for better working con- 


ditions for our Asian colleagues. Naturally, too, 
every victory we won narrowed the financial gap 
between the expatriate European and the locally 
engaged Asian. But it narrowed other gaps as 
well. If there is one point I wish to stress above 
all others it is this: British who are elected to 
office in a local union and so secure better work- 
ing conditions for their Asian colleagues do 
more to offset charges of exploitation from com- 


_ munists or anybody else than all our information 
services possibly can. There were always British » 
who did that. 


But in the past it was done by 
order, from above. In future it must be done 


-. on a lower level, as between equals and among 


‘ individuals. 


f ‘great heritage to which we are the heirs. 
_ been told often that the European who rebels 
against accepted bars and conventions is under- 


For it is on the individual level 
and only down on the individual level that we 
can play our part as British in the Far East now. 


There is nothing new in that. It was as indivi-: 


duals that Clive, Brooke, and Raffles won the 
I have 


petining the foundations that the Pioneers of 


(continued from page 663) 


overseas expansion laid. I flatly contradict it. 
I think that when a European reaches a position 
of influence by the will of Asians instead of by 
appointment from London he is building on the 
tradition that made the British Empire. I would 
go further: I say that the men and women 
who evolved the bars and the conventions have 
largely destroyed the work of the great pioneers. 

I learned this lesson in two crowded years 
in the trade union movement. But there are 
other places you can learn it; in an all-racial 
rugby football team, the musical societies and 


film societies, or in the Federation Regiment of | 


Malaya where Malays, Chinese, British, and 
Indians serve together at all levels. But we must 


_do it quickly and the time is short. Young Asia 


now is stretching out her hand to us. But it 


will not be held out indefinitely. There are others. 


eager to grasp it in the British Commonwealth. 
Russians are white as well as Englishmen, yet 
no Asian feels that their colour constitutes a 
barrier. Americans are white. Their dislike of 
colonialism is not entirely the pose born of 
self-interest that many of my countrymen feel. 
Whatever may be the position in Alabama, in 
Singapore and Hong Kong the general attitude 
of Americans is appreciated by the Asian more 


than the conventional stand-offish attitude of 
many senior Europeans. It may have been pro- 
vocative for the American colony in Singapore 


to open their own club, which draws no colour © 


bar, immediately next-door to a European club — 


that does. But the effect was not lost on Singa- 
pore and it should not be ignored in London. 
Yet, Asians of all races kept on telling me, 
‘wed rather have the British’, and the more 
young British they met the more emphatic- 
ally they said so. So it would surely be wise if 
important visitors from Britain met more young 
Englishmen overseas, instead of taking their 
views exclusively from senior executives and old 
school civil servants. Never in my three years 


out East did I meet an important visitor, com- — 


mercial or political—and I met many—who had 


‘spoken freely with an Englishman under thirty. © 


Above all, I suggest, in all humility, that every 
European who takes a job should be encouraged 
to join the local union because it is in the unions, 
the buses, and the coffee shops that you really 
‘meet the people. Those are just the places many 


young Europeans, young British, are anxious to 


go to and equally the places from which too 
many of their seniors seem anxious to cebar, 
them.—Home Service - ‘2 


c. By Herbert J Hunt, . 


Diaee CONFRONTS the biesaptes 
$e 2 fuse the titanic creation os 


_ Rod 
<F) not the akon a Nadav’ s Dee tipe yet 
+ both are Balzac and it seems impossible to make 
_ them one. If the novels were as anonymous as 
carved roof-bosses in gothic cathedrals we 
_ should be free to explore them, to index, 
annotate and gloss the themes and personages 
(as Félicient Marceau has lately done), and leave 
their progenitor in the mystery we feel appro-— 
priate to creative divinities. ‘There is no one to 
whom God owes more’, says a charming Gallic 
boutade, ‘than to Johann Sebastian Bach’; we 
‘might suggest that there is no one to whom God 
~ owes less than to Honoré de Balzac, this rival 
maker of an even more preposterous world. But 
if Balzac was one of the great creators he lacked 
a creator’s wisdom, which is to hide his traces; 
he did not disappear into his work, he emerged 
_ from it, larger than life, to pursue yet another 
 Jiaison with some female admirer of his art or 
purchase yet another fake antique. The result is 
"that a book about Balzac seems foredoomed: it 
is either a commentary on the creation which 
leaves out the author, or a biography which 
3 leaves out the oeuvre, except in terms of 
7 working-hours and quarrels with publishers— 
the history, but not the mystery, of its making. 
a Perhaps the only solution is to permit the titan 
to ‘tell his own story, as it might be the latest 
and most extravagant instalment of the Comédie 
Humaine. 
To say that Professor Hunt’s biography is a 
professor’s book is not a sneer but a commenda- 
_, tion, for the last person to be trusted with a 
 jife of Balzac is a man of letters—he would be 
unable to resist the temptation of making it a 
wie romancée. Dr. Hunt’s preface is a little dis- — 
> quieting; this biography, he tells us, is to be 
_-—s- followed by a separate study of the novels, and 
‘at once we feel condemned to the old dichotomy _ 
of Balzac the man and Balzac the artist. 
Surprisingly nothing of the sort happens, 
9 though this is not to claim that Dr. Hunt has — 
a 
4 
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written. the perfect biography. There are 
irritating moments when the professor is unable — 
_ to resist giving genius a little moral dig, and 
suddenly, when we are happily absorbed in the - 
- narrative, the Ppedantries of the rostrum come 
floating on the air: ‘Cognate with such 
_extravagances is the foundation of the “ Societé 
du Cheval Rouge” which may plausibly be 
assigned to the year 1838’. Nevertheless, here is’ 
_ a scholar who has assimilated all the documents 
and is sufficiently in love with his subject. to 
allow the story to be told with the minimum 
of manipulation and with none of the trigger-_ 


_ the extraordinary story tells itself within ‘the 

‘ ie tinare conventions of biography, Rodin and~ 

-» Nadar here combine to tell the truth. 

This precise, chronological construction no- 
“once der sok ay eae ea Huse 


5 ‘ae and idee ata wife of an elderly, 
_ feudal landowner in the Ukraine. It was a love 

‘ by correspondence (alas! her own letters” 
destroyed), lasting for seventeen years 
Count died and she was free. But 
Palsees08: out, * * brand-new like a 


- happy shots of the literary portrait. And because — 


‘style and welter of abstract nouns... 


ERE ’, he was already ill and exhausted; in a 
few months, at Wierzekownia, racked by. Eve’s 
tergiversations and delays, he was a dying man. 
She agreed to marry him out of pity when she 
knew he was doomed, but at least it should be 


_ remembered that she had ‘to renounce her rights 


to her estates if she married a foreigner. Dr. 
Hunt weaves this story into the narrative with 
such mastery, never isolating it, quoting just as 
much of the correspondence as is necessary, that 
we are able to watch the growth of a typical 
Balzacian monomania and the novelist himself 
becoming one of his obsessed characters. The 


- last Pages, written with great restraint, are heart- 


breaking. “It is not easy to imagine’, says Dr. 
Hunt in a final, lapidary sentence, ‘how the 
pattern of his life would have developed had 
they never met; it is permissible to regret that 
they ever did meet’. 

There has been no English biography of 
Balzac for twenty-five years and there is no 
reason why this one should be superseded. It 
has not been better done in France. 


Studies in Rebellion. By E. Lampert. 
Routledge and Kegan Paul. 30s. 


_ Dostoevsky several times compared a typical 
Russian ‘ thinker’* to a man overwhelmed by an 
idea as by a large rock under which he lies, 
half crushed and writhing as if in his last 
agonies. Of the three Russian personalities 
discussed in this book, the first two—Belinsky 
and Bakunin—can only too readily be visualised 
in this undignified posture. The third, the 
humorous, flexible and superbly urbane Herzen, 
no stranger to intellectual passion, but possessed 
of an un-Russian intellectual dexterity and sure- 


footedness, is more easily imagined standing on 


top of the rock than struggling beneath it. All 
three had that apparently inexhaustible capacity 
for generalising about the Russian national char- 


_acter which leads one to wonder whether there 


can ever have been a creature more nationally 
introspective than the  nineteenth-century 


Russian, and each was a fascinating person with 


a fascinating personal history living in a 


“supremely fascinating period. All are important 
to the student of ideas, though of the three it 


is only Herzen, here appropriately accorded the 
greatest share of attention, whose thought still 


seems after a hundred years astonishingly ~ 


applicable to the affairs of men. 
Studies of these figures ‘already available in 
English include Thomas Masaryk’s often turgid 


Spirit of Russia, some deliciously but perhaps 


exaggeratedly ironical surveys by E. H. Carr, 
Richard Hare’s more sober Pioneers of Russian 


Thought and some scintillating sketches. by Pro- 


fessor Isaiah Berlin. But since no really adequate 
full-scale treatment, at least of Belinsky and 
Herzen, has yet been made, this new attempt is 
in principle to be welcomed. Dr. Lampert has 
produced a_ serious, 


aura of amateurishness which so often disgraces 
English books on more purely literary Russian 
themes. He claims to be an admirer of Pro- 
fessor Berlin, to whom the book is dedicated, but 
_ whose expository skill he is very far indeed from 
emulating, for though he can be subtle and pro- 


-vocative on occasion, he too easily lapses into 


ponderousness. Addicted to the ‘obscurity of 
charged 
with ineffable significance’ of which he rightly 


accuses Belinsky, he-might profitably have cul- 


tivated to a greater extent the ‘ Precision which 


“sentences as: 


well-documented and | 
thoughtful work, free from that embarrassing 


shower’ which he so ae attributes te Hi erzen. 
He is too prone to assume a depressingly Po: 
tentous and unintelligible manner in such typi 
““ Existence ” is the living, chang- 


ing, concrete fact in a world seen as a sphere — a 


of radical contingency’ and ‘He was a master 
of symbolic transformation, of the power to V3 
transpose knowledge from one mode into an- 4 
other, rendering unto each its own reality and — 


its function in the pattern of living ’, Admittedly — 
these remarks are quoted out of context, but 
can anyone imagine a context in which they 
could be intelligible? 
As a result of this approach the biographical 

sections of these sketches tend to be more stimu- 
lating ahd digestible than the philosophical, but 
with this reservation Dr. Lampert’s study can 
be commended as an interesting contribution in 
a field which still has a lot to offer to Pores 
explorers, 


The State of Israel. By L. F. Rush evel 
Williams. Faber. 21s. 


For. the uncommitted observer the 
achievement has all the features of a tour de 
force in Arnold Toynbee’s sense of the term as 


applied to a society confronted with a challenge ' Pact 


of exceptional severity. The Latin Kingdom of 
Jerusalem, established by a comparable tour de 
force, lasted nearly two hundred years: it drew 
its strength from the crusading enthusiasm of 


the western Franks, and it declined and fell 


when that enthusiasm waned. The external 
challenge to Zionism is now a matter for the 
headlines of the daily press, and it is briefly 
dealt with in Professor Rushbrook Williams’ 
concluding chapter; his main purpose however 
is to examine the internal structure of Israel 
and to discuss its social and economic problems. 
One of the strange facts about this strange 
country is that only thirty in every hundred of ~ 
the population are Israel-born, 
obviously must belong to the youngest age- 
groups. The earlier immigrants from eastern 


and central Europe have in recent years been © 
joined by large numbers of Arabic-speaking Jews 


whose background and ways of life are of the 

Middle East, a fact which has added special — 
urgency to the task of creating ‘unity out of. 

diversity’. It is, as the writer pertinently 

remarks, ‘ vitally important to prevent the people 

of Israel from being divided, even temporarily, 
into two social strata—a westernised progressive 

élite, and a conservatively static oriental mass— 

which react differently to national burdens and 

national emergencies ’. 

The revival of Hebrew as the common 
language of people drawn from every country of 
the diaspora (‘a single class of an Israel school 
may easily contain children who speak eighteen 
or twenty different languages’) has been an 
astounding success, though the strain on the 
older age-groups in having to use a new and 


difficult language must be considerable. It is . 
through the children that the language is — 


acquiring the colloquial forms of expression and 
the flexibility of a true mother-tongue. The 
planners of this highly intellectual and scientific 
society put their faith in education as the most 
potent agenéy which will weld the many 
heterogeneous groups into a nation with a 
common culture and common aims. The part 
played by a common religion as a unifying 
factor is not easily assessed: certain fundamental 
requirements of Jewish ritual are guaranteed by 
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Report 
of the Federation 
of Malaya 
Constitutional 
Commission, 1957 


In 1956 a four-nation Com- 
mission visited Malaya to 
gather evidence upon which 
to base proposals for a 
revised constitution for the 
Federation. Their report 
4 includes proposals for a 
self-governing state with a 
common nationality safe- 
guarding the position and 
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a from the Government Bookshops 
a or through any Bookseller 


Brainwashing ! 


BATTLE 


for the 


BERTRAND RUSSELL: 


“Interesting and 
important . . . every 
page is full of 
lively interest.” 


CYRIL CONNOLLY 

“Important because of 
its objectivity 

and timeliness.” 


BY 
WILLIAM SARGANT 


Illustrated. 25s 
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Science and the Nation 


The Reith Lectures 1956 


SIR EDWARD APPLETON GBE KCB FRS 
Nobel Laureate 


An important survey of the national structure of science, 


pure and applied, and of the reasons underlying Britain’s need 


for more scientists and technologists, by a friendly and 


informed guide who is himself one of our most distin- 
guished scientists. This book is a book for parents, for teachers 
and for every school library. 


Crown 8vo : 


XI + 104 pp 


10s 6d 


Peirste TIT: Platyrrbini 


W. C. OSMAN HILL MD ERS FZS FLS 


This is the third volume in a series established as the most 


valuable contribution of the century to the study of Primates. 


It is a study of New World Monkeys and contains nearly 
100 fine line drawings and 30 half-tone plates. 


Super Royal 8vo 
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Bernard Ash 
BURNING 
GLASS | 


Bernard Ash, who won wide 
acclaim with his first novel 
Silence for His Worship, again 


vividly re-creates the tumul-, 


tuous nineteenth-century 
London scene. Vigorous, 
robust, often lurid—here is 
story-telling of the highest 
order, challenging attention. 

Just out 15s net 


Exploring the 
Deep Pacific 


HELEN RAITT’s extraordinary 
adventures in the South Pacific 
are as entertaining as they are 
unusual. Undersea mountains, 
disappearing islands, danger- 
ous underwater explorations— 
all are reported with infectious 
enthusiasm. Fully illustrated. 


April 29 18s net 
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Invasion 


1940 


PETER 
FLEMING 
* Book of the Month 
Club Choice. 25s. 
* ‘Wise, witty, vivid, 
enthralling’ 
EVENING NEWS 
* ‘Brilliant’ 
DAILY MAIL 
* ‘Brilliant’ 
DAILY TELEGRAPH 


The Last 


Migration 
- VINCENT 
CRONIN 


+ Book Society Choice 


* Maps,343 pages. 16s. 

* ‘Full of beauty, wit 
and wisdom; noble, 
important; will be 
read and loved by 
everyone who 
believes that man is 
an individ 

RUMER GODDEN 
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J. E. Neale 
Professor Neale has now com- 
pleted his great trilogy on the 
Elizabethan Parliaments. The 
three books are THE ELIZA- 
BETHAN HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
(Illustrated 21s.) ELIZABETH I 
&HER PARLIAMENTS: I 559-1 581 
(Illustrated 25s.) ELIZABETH I 
& HER PARLIAMENTS: I §84-I60I 
(Illustrated 30s.) The last two 


volumes are nowavailable boxed — 


together as a set and cost 50s. 


The Lost. 


Opportunity 


A most controversial and authoritative 
book which answers the question, 
whether or not the Allies made a 


grievous mistake in deciding against 


the invasion of south-eastern Europe. 
The Hungarian tragedy adds weight to 
the author’s provocative and well- 
supported argument. 


extraordinary characters of the . 
nineteenth century: whether giving. 
judgment in the Court of Chancery 
or defending Queen Caroline, he was 
always vividly interesting to his 
contemporaries. This lucid and 
interesting portrait is drawn from a 


wealth of new material. 


18s. 
ALEXANDRE CRETZIANU 


[eae NR a = 
Henry 
Brougham 


Henry Brougham was one of the most 


Illustrated 25s. 


FRANCES HAWES 


Man 
‘Unlimited 


Subtitled Technology’s Challenge to 


Human Endurance, Dr. 


Gartmann’s 


books answers a number of important 
questions of great and immediate 


leading member of the Society for 


Space Research and is a Plent2 of the 
British Interplanetary S 


account of the Coon family’s 


‘| experiences while digging in seven 
caves scattered from Tangier to 
Afghanistan. 


_| concern to our world. The author is a 


"TDusthaae 8s, 
HEINZ GARTMANN 


Seven Caves 


A delightfully informal and mean 


Illustrated 285. 


_ CARLETON a coaNe 
all prices are net 


e Jeti their wits to win cheap applause. If there 
; _ are writers among them it will not be long before 
| they have dragged their vision of life and hence 
_ their writing down to the level of their popular > 
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riculture to the theatre and the arts, which is 
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used. 
full today of ee clowns 


clowning ’. 
Thus well set, the debate pursued its lively 


adition the principle of the - course, and many diverse views were 

state has taken deep root: there is, in with differing degrees of eloquence and pertin- 
a degree of planning and organisation ence. The general conclusion seems to have been 
appears alarming to the individualist, and _ that the writer’s first duty is to reach what Miss _ 
> seems to be no activity, from industry and Rosamond Lehmann called ‘ the deepest layers of 


oneself’, and that by doing this he would inevit- 


not in some way carried on under official or ~ ably reach the only public worth reaching, esti- 

_ semi-official: auspices or in an organised form. mated by Professor Denis Saurat to amount in 
It is one of the paradoxes of this odd country England and France to two or three thousand | 

ee that the Jews who have suffered the disabilities cultured people, in the United States to perhaps 

and perils of minority status in every. country three or four thousand, Mr. Peter de Mendel- 
bono the. diaspora are confronted with a minority _ssohn, “ 
problem in their own land. There is not (how that writing had been confused with literature, 
could there be?) any denial of civic rights, and and suggested that whatever might happen to 


‘winding up’, remarked rather wistfully 


the law knows no discrimination between Jew writing, literature might in ten years time be 


and Arab, yet the obstacles to the full integration 
of two hundred thousand Arabs into the fabric 
of Israel seem to be formidable. The chapter 
_ which Professor Rushbrook Williams devotes to 
3 - the Arabs, lists an impressive array of official — 
_ activities designed to promote their welfare, but 
what, the reader asks, i is the Arab response? Do 


_ they wait in patience to be ‘liberated’ by their Qthello. 


Arab and Muslim brethren, or do they realise, 


4 as Israel claims, that they are better off than ~ 
_ the Arabs elsewhere? To these questions we are — 


given no answer; there is evidence, however, 
from sources not used by the writer that at. 
the elections nearly half the Arabs vote for 


Arab. In the present parliament there are seven 
Arab members, some of whom belong to Mapai 
and others to Mapam, i.e., the main government 
and the main opposition party respectively. 
Professor Rushbrook Williams steers clear of 
_ polemics and his admiration of the Israeli 
_ achievement is undimmed by any note of critical 
questioning. At times the reader is tempted fo 
bh ask himself whether he is not reading an 
_ Officially inspired report, as the style of the 
writing might also suggest, but doubts on this 
__- score are set at rest by the assurance that the 
book represents the author’s independent con- 
clusions based on his own observations, A minor 
f= -slip might be noted: Shu‘ayb (not Sho‘av) whose 
ay tomb is venerated at Qarn Hittin is a prophet 


rediscovered on the television screen. Professor 
_Donkersloot was not convinced. 

True to its traditions the Congress ended by 
affirming that whatever might be the future of 
writing or of literature the price of liberty is 
eternal vigilance. \ 


Edited by Alice Walker and John 
Dover Wilson. The New Shakespeare. 
Cambridge. 17s. 6d. 


It is more than a third of a century since Dover 
Wilson, Quiller-Couch, and Harold Child 
launched into ‘ The Tempest’. ‘ Othello’ is the 


= Newich, parties and not for the parties labelled “thirty-first play in ‘ The New Shakespeare’ and 


Dover Wilson now heads another triumvirate. 
The text is mainly Alice Walker’s, the stage- 
history is again by C. B. Young. In view of 


the protracted civil war of scholarship and inter- 


_Cconserv: ative. 


pretation ‘this is-a position of some piquancy, 
and it is not surprising to find truce terms 
between the two editors in a courteous prefatory 
note. Gone are the infuriating embroideries of 
stage-directions in Dover Wilson’s own texts 
(such as Caesar’s Plutarchian entry * reclining in 
a litter’). Not that Dr. Walker is oppressively 
She emends forty-six readings 
common to Q. and F. as against the now usual 
eight (‘though most of the rest were either 
current or proposed in the eighteenth century ’), 


and a further fourteen F. readings. 


- mentioned in the Koran, and it is not correct 


to say that the religion of the Druzes centres 
on their reverence for this personage. 


The Author and the Public: Problems 


of Communication. Hutchinson. 15s. 


q 
' 
This volume is a report of the twenty-ceighth 
____ International P.E.N. Congress, which was held 
in London Iast year. A considerable number of 
_. distinguished writers took part—in addition to 
the native contingent there were such famous 
foreigners as Erich Kastner, André Maurois, — 
Mario Praz, and Elmer Rice. The general pre- 
; _ occupation of all the men of letters present was 
the impact on their profession of what are called 
the Mass Media of Communication—cinema, 
radio, television, and the popular press. Mr. J. B. 
casa was chosen to state the theme—for 
___ obvious reasons; and he told the congress that 
they had better forget that they were writers, 
“and go ull out for “the audience wherever it may 


pidly find out that what the 
was not their work but their 


In the citadel of his introduction Dover 
Wilson lays on with unabated zest. In other 
volumes he has voiced some staggering opinions 
(the -Macbeths were ‘the perfect host and 
hostess ’!), Olympian criticism was even pro- 
voked to question the propriety of any expres- 
sions of mere opinion in so serious an edition, 
which will strike most readers as impertinent 
pedantry. It is precisely for the stimulus of 
Dover Wilson’s warm-hearted reactions to the 
poetry that most playgoers and producers, who 
care little whether, for instance, Montano prayed 
the Venetian Senate to believe him or relieve 
him, turn to ‘ The New Shakespeare’. 

The most striking thing about Dover Wilson’s 
response to ‘Othello’ is that, unlike most 
modern editors of Shakespeare, it is inspired by 
theatrical experience. The colour question, he 


insists, hitting a curiously neglected nail on the 


head, is at the heart of the tragedy. 

For me, however, the crowning proof of 
Othello’s race is that I once had the good 
fortune to see him played by a Negro—that great 
African gentleman with the golden voice, Paul 
Robeson; and I felt I was seeing the tragedy for 
the first time, not merely because of Robeson’s 
acting, which despite a few petty faults of tech- 
nique was magnificent, but because the fact that 
he was a true Negro seemed to floodlight the 
whole drama. Everything was slightly different 


author. The performance convinced me 
Negro Othello is essential to the full unders 
ing of the play. 
That was in 1930. By now we should ere 
Paul Robeson’s Othello on the London sta: 
again, had not American official action 
vented him from visiting England. If Dover 


double blessing to the theatre. 
The stage history of ‘Othello’ is a con- 
gested one. It might have been better in this — 


case, and in some others, to print a tabulated 


chronology to lighten the literary load. The 
earlier great American Negro Othello, Ira 
Aldridge, is barely mentioned; we might per- 
haps have been told that he ‘married a white 
woman. Eugene O’Neill’s father, said by Booth 
to have been a greater Othello than himself, is 
not mentioned at all. 


My Secret Diary of the Dreyfus Case 
By Maurice Paléologue, translated 
by Eric Mosbacher. 

Secker and Warburg. 21s. 

Like old furniture, old history is often a little 

faked, and many a reader of Maurice 

Paléologue’s books of reminiscence must have 

reflected that not only the veneer but the basic ~ 

timber itself was too perfect superficially to be 
quite genuine. In this last construction, pub- 
lished eleven years after his death, the crafty 
hand is as accomplished as ever. ‘True, the 

Dreyfus case will always provide a magnificent 

plot, and although Paléologue is not the central” 


character, his part is not that of a mere walking- — 


on gentleman. He has his appropriate entrances, 
and the amateur of the Affair will appreciate 
those cunning dialogues which come so pat to 
the occasion. Only one well versed in the fin de 
siécle Paris theatre could have built this drama 
so ably, from the first scene on October 12, 
1894, when the political director at the Quai 
d’Orsay, Nisard, confides in Paléologue that the 
Cabinet is discussing the arrest of the as yet ~ 
unnamed Dreyfus, up to the last curtain on — 
September 10, 1899, when Delcassé, after com- 
plimenting the diarist, bids him turn his mind 
to the great game of diplomacy with, as the 
stake, the alliance with England. And as 
Paléologue’s admirers know, the drama con- 
tinues in volume after volume up to the day 
when, as the last French ambassador to the 
Imperial Court of the Tsar of all the Russias, he 
leaves Saint Petersburg in the hands of the 
revolutionaries, 

The diary, as the Paris publishers freely admif, 
is not the original document, but a version 


- delivered to them in 1942 when Paléologue 


destroyed the original. This is not important if 
the book is treated as light literature. As such 
it has great merits. It is lively, and Eric 
Mosbacher’s translation is impeccable: it is 
dramatic and sometimes comic, for example an 
account of a luncheon, with d’Annunzio being 
examined by his hostess about his ‘method of 
love’, Paléologue was the head of the Foreign 
Office Intelligence and Cipher section and as 
such was in constant touch with the notorious 
Statistical Section in the War Office: indeed, 
as a reserve officer he did his annual training 
in this section at the rue St.-Dominique. Hence 
he was familiar with Dreyfus’ real enemies, 
Sandherr, Henry, Lauth, Furthermore, he had 
been principal private secretary to Casimir- 
Périer, who on more than one occasion here is 
found consulting the diarist as to the course he 
should follow. 

On the other hand, treated as a _ serious 
historical document, the diary is disconcerting. 
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The most revealing and indeed the most authen- 
tic passages are, first, those dealing with his 
examinations by the Cours de Cassation in 1899, 
and secondly, his account of the second Dreyfus 
court-martial at Rennes, where he appeared as 
both the representative ‘of and witness for the 
Foreign Office. His conversations outside the 
court with several of the judges destroy for ever 
the Dreyfusard belief that they had been secretly 
supplied with false evidence. It emerges that, 
with the exception of the president of the court, 
they were all both stupid and incompetent and 
could swallow any evidence provided it was 
delivered with sufficient emphasis, 

More piquant but suspect is Paléologue’s 
proposition that in addition to Esterhazy and 
his friend Maurice Weil, there were three other 
officers engaged either: in betraying military 
secrets, or in covering the betrayers, These were 
Henry, whom others have suspected, Lauth, 
Henry’s friend, and, says Paléologue, the lover 
of Henry’s wife, and ‘an officer of very high 
rank, who after holding important office in the 
War Ministry for several years, is now in com- 
mand of troops’. Henry, he says, had protected 
Esterhazy, and Lauth ‘for private reasons’ the 
unidentified traitor. He offers not a tittle of 
evidence in support, nor, in spite of his apparent 
certainty, does he appear to have taken any steps 
towards unmasking the villain. The furthest he 
went was to recommend to one of the judges 
at Rennes a searching examination of Henry’s 
widow, and to drop to the same officer a hint 
that Lauth was not to be trusted: ‘he is the 
only officer of the staff with whom I have 
broken off all relations’. It seems incredible if 
there was serious evidence against the unnamed 
general, that Paléologue not only took no steps 
to bring him to justice, but nearly half a century 
later continued to mystify his readers by with- 
holding the name. It can only be surmised that, 
for all his cabotinage, even Paléologue shrank 
from making an accusation he could not ‘sup- 
port by facts; As a contribution to history, the 
diary has little, if any, serious value, but it 
offers some amusement. 


Wild Animals of Africa. By G. Trial, 
O. de Puigaudeau, and E. Gromier. 
Neville Spearman. 16s. 

Seal Morning. By Rowena Farre. 


Hutchinson. 15s. 

These books recount the lives of various indivi- 
dual animals; some of the stories are frankly 
fiction, others are more objective, but all are 
based upon close and original observation. The 
first deals with the wild buffalo of the vast 
Congo areas, the cheetah of the Saharan wastes, 
and the mighty elephant of the jungle. As the 
blurb on the jacket says, ‘ perhaps the only thing 
they have in common, apart from their wildness, 
is that they are all hunted and killed by man. 
Here are the intimate details of their lives, their 
enemies and allies, their secrets and their 
commonplaces; and their often solitary and 
terrible deaths’. All the authors tell: of their 
animals objectively and without anthropomor- 
phism, and their narratives gain enormously in 
strength from being devoid of false sentiment— 
true sentiment is there in plenty, and the sym- 
pathy they feel with the subjects of their stories 
is vividly apparent. 

Cheetahs have since time immemorial been 
broken to the service of man in the pursuit of 
game, and there seems to be a natural facet in 
their character that allows a rapprochement 
between certain human beings and these beauti- 
ful animals. Odette de Puigaudeau writes 
charmingly of the cheetah that was given to her 


as a cub during a journey in Africa—she suc- ° 


ceeded in taming it and bringing it back to 
Paris where for some time it lived in her flat. 


THESEIS/LENER, 


Dr. Gromier has spent long years in Africa 
studying the elephant and other animals. His 
story of the life of Fil is based upon his close 
and careful observations, and although told as 
fiction, it is quite as true to life as any factual 
account. He follows the career of his elephant 
from its birth in a swampy part of the bush to 
its death from old age in another swamp seventy 
years later. The style of all three narratives is 
easy and suffers from few mistranslations. It is 
a pity, however, that the photographs are not 
of better quality. 

Seal Morning is Rowena Farre’s first book, 
and its style betrays the fact. Nevertheless it is a 
delightful account of an unusual childhood spent 
in a remote croft in Sutherland with an eccentric 
aunt and a family of assorted animals. The most 
important of these was Lora, a seal calf that was 


‘befriended and lived with the menage for some 


years. Her character and ways are beautifully and 
objectively portrayed, as are those of many other 
creatures. One day she went swimming in the 
loch and was never seen again. If the author can 
follow this first book with others as good her 
success in this kind of writing is assured. 


The Living Rocks 
By Stévan Célébonovic and Geoffrey 


Grigson. Phoenix House. 25s. 
The Living Rocks consists principally of 64 full- 
page black-and-white photographs of crystals 
and fossils by M. Célébonovic, which (though 
they inevitably lack the exciting palette of 
colours that some crystals display) nevertheless 
entrance by their handling of forms—the inter- 


Jurassic sea-urchin and spurs 
From ‘ The Living Rocks ’ 


locking cubes of fluorite, the ‘ Iron Rose’ (which 
appears to be a Hybrid Tea) of pyrrhotite, the 
squashed sunflower of a Jurassic sea-urchin 
knocked flat into the chalk with all its spines. 
Mr. Grigson’s introductory essay weaves gently 
about these images in an ingratiating, allusive, 
but nevertheless accurate and informative way. 
It is all the more pity then that this charming 
and suggestive book should have been casually 
slapped together by the publishers in a take-it- 
or-leave-it confusion of text, tables, and indexes; 
be marred by a quite unnecessary number of 
glaring misprints (thus pyrrhotite appears as 
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pyrrohitine, and artifact in the unpleasant 
newspeak guise of artfact); and be prefaced by 
an Olympian thousand words from M. André 
Maurois (de Académie Frangaise) which are 
remarkable for containing at least half a dozen 
egregious scientific howlers, all youchsafed to us 
in tones of thoughtful authority, This is 
announced as the first of a series on ‘ Nature and 
Art’; it is to be hoped that future issues will 
not be similarly defective. 


October Fifteenth: a History of Modern 

Hungary 1929.1945 

By C. A. Macartney. Edinburgh 

University Press. 2 vols. £4. 4s. 
Professor Macartney’s long-awaited history of 
Hungary before and during the second world 
war is a remarkable tour de force; it answers 
many questions and explodes a number of 
fallacies. Above all, although its author is often 
severe with the Foreign Office, or with Benes 
and the Czechs, and although some will detect 
a fitful lenience towards Hitler here and there, 
towards Hungary and the Hungarians Professor 
Macartney is scrupulously just; those readers 
who expect to find him over-indulgent towards 
the country with which his name is so closely 
associated will be disappointed. 

From the beginning there is no nonsense 
about this. It is made clear that Bethlen and 
his colleagues frankly regarded social discontent 
as something to be suppressed and an election 
as something to be rigged. The violence of anti- 
Semitism among members of the Hungarian 
middle class between the wars and the pro-nazi 
creed of G6émbés are described—pro-nazi, that 
is to say, so long as the nazis asked nothing for 
the German minority in Hungary; it was over 
this too, that the ‘ Prophet ’, Szalasi, could never 
really come to terms with the Germans. Later, 
during the war period, there is no belittling of 
the Ujvidék massacre in January 1942, although 
the probability is emphasised that German in- 
trigues had instigated the Serb partisan actions 
which brought such a savage Hungarian reply. 
‘Hardly any action perpetrated within. her 
frontiers before 1944 harmed Hungary so deeply 
as the Ujvidék massacre’, writes Professor 
Macartney. Finally he draws attention to the 
unexpectedly unromantic absence of any re- 
sistance—other than that of Bajcsy-Zsilinszky— 
to the Germans when they occupied Hungary 
in March 1944. 

Before everything else, however, Professor 
Macartney considers that history owes a debt, 
which he now discharges, to the tenacity with 
which Teleki (Pal) and Kallay and, in his 
simpler way, Horthy himself struggled to main- 
tain the independence of Hungary. Geography 
and war only allowed a restricted. independence, 
but until the German occupation in March 1944 
this much was preserved. At home it meant that 
the more odious aspects of totalitarianism and 
anti-Semitism were avoided, and abroad that a 
door was kept open to the West; to the last 
all the three hoped that this door would ensure 
their country’s salvation from both German and 
Russian tutelage. The difficulty. was to keep the 
aperture visible. When in 1939 the Germans 
insisted upon the nazification of the Hungarian 
press Teleki, then Prime Minister, actually 
started a secret news service to counteract what _ 
the newspapers were obliged to print. As Pro- 
fessor Macartney writes, ‘That so tortuous a 
device was necessary illustrates the peculiar and 
difficult situation in which Hungary was placed’, 
so peculiar, indeed, as to be incomprehensible 
to the simpler minds of most of the British. 
Even Teleki’s suicide in April 1941, when 
Hungary invaded Yugoslavia in spite of a recent 
pact of ‘eternal friendship ’, was not perfectly 
understood. When in March 1942 Kallay became 
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Prime Minister he was deliberately bewildering. 
“Foreign observers usually compared his motions 


to those of a tight-rope walker, swaying dizzily . 


this way and that in order to escape falling’. 
Professor Macartney is convinced by Kallay’s 
own account of his preliminary conversations 
with Horthy that from the beginning these 
motions were intended solely to conceal the 
direction in which they finally took Kallay, not 
that he took that direction out of opportunism. 
In January 1944 the ‘ reactionary’ Regent him- 
self allowed an office to be opened in a wing of 
his palace from which his younger son, Nikki, 
gradually established contact with the clandestine 
Left in Budapest, and later with Tito; the 
Germans paid out Nikki Horthy for this in 
October 1944 when the famous incident took 
place of his kidnapping—he was removed with 
his head in a sack and wrapped in carpeting. 
Later the promise made by the Germans to 
restore him to his father was dishonoured. 

This kidnapping was part of the climax in 
which Professor Macartney’s book culminates. 
The Horthys had played their hand gallantly 
but in vain: the Communism which had been 
the bugbear. of their days engulfed’ Hungary 
‘together with her neighbours. When she made 
the frenzied attempt of 1956 to save herself, her 
vision of liberty proved no more than a mirage. 


Affable Savages. By Francis Huxley. 

Hart-Davis. 25s. 

For most English-speaking people the Tupi- 
speaking tribes of coastal Brazil are the proto- 
type of the savage cannibal, for Defoe almost 
certainly made good use of the accounts of their 
early chroniclers, particularly the Portuguese, in 
his description of Friday and his captors, These 
tribes, who are nearly naked, exotically painted, 
sexually promiscuous, and practise the couvade, 
carried ritual cannibalism to an extent hardly 
paralleled in any other part of the globe; they 
would treat male prisoners of war for a period 
with almost divine honours, even provide them 
with wives, before torturing them to death and 
devouring them. Although the most important 
tribe, the Tupinamba, were almost extinct before 
the beginning of this century, the chroniclers 
had left vivid accounts of their more exotic 
customs; and small groups of Tupi-speakers 
survive to this day deep in the jungle, only very 
recently pacified; ritual cannibalism was aban- 
doned little more than a generation ago, and 
blood-feuds still smoulder, 

Francis Huxley has paid two six-month visits 
to the Urubu, a surviving group of Tupi- 
speakers, the second visit being the main subject- 
matter of the book under review. As an account 
of travel and adventure in extremely difficult 
country the book is certainly worth reading. 
Mr. Huxley describes the journey by boat and 
foot through the jungle, his food and lodging 
(gastronomically, he appears very courageous) 
in two s Urubu settlements and his 
friendly joking relationships with the natives, 
mostly conducted through an interpreter, vividly 

and agreeably. The book is pleasantly illustrated, 
and includes four good colour photographs. 

If Affable Savages had been presented purely 
as a travel book, one could certainly recommend 
it for the library list, with perhaps a warning 

that there is rather more. discussion of sex and 
of mythology than some readers might find 
agreeable. But it carries as a subtitle ‘An 
_ Anthropologist among the Urubu Indians of 

Brazil’ as anthropology, it is quite remark- 
old-fashioned and inadequate by any con- 
‘temporary standard. Except for the freedom 
which sexual matters are discussed, it 
might have been written forty years ago for all 
the attention it pays to contemporary techniques 
ind methodology. Most of the work was done 
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with one informant through an interpreter and 
noted after the interviews; and the material 
elicited was chiefly directed to the reconstruc- 
tion of ritual cannibalism and. shamanism, 
and the recounting of myths which are then 
interpreted, not in the light of Urubu culture 
but by some almost Jungian system of symbol 
manipulation. It is seldom clear what material 
Mr. Huxley elicted from his informants, what 
he has derived from the older chroniclers, 
dealing with other Tupi cultures, and what 
he has observed. The material on social 
structure is sparse, on economy, law, or 
education almost non-existent. It is possible, 
though from internal evidence improbable, that 
material which would make Urubu culture com- 
prehensible is reserved for a technical mono- 
graph; but the concentration on the picturesque 
and exotic is completely dominant in the present 
volume, 

It would seem that the Urubu culture some- 
what resembles that of the Mundugumor, 
described by Margaret Mead in Sex and Tem- 
perament, with the added complication that the 
men are anxious about preserving their mascu- 
line ‘hardness’ vis-a-vis the aggressively active 
women, Male’envy of women is indicated in 
their mythology as well as in the elaborate and 
prolonged ceremonies for validating paternity. 
Where quarrels can easily lead to blood-feuds and 
the splitting of communities (as well as formerly 
to cannibalism), the men have to balance un- 
easily between affability and arrogance; it would 
seem as though passivity were a temptation 
which had to be continually guarded against. 
Unfortunately Mr. Huxley’s sophistication is 
biological rather than psychological; and he gives 
no information at all on the children or ado- 
lescents. This is the more to be regretted as 
he obviously had very good rapport with the 
Urubu, and the courage and stamina to under- 
take so difficult a piece of field-work, If he were 
to return once more, after having taken further 
training in anthropological methods, he might 
well produce material of lasting value. 


Guerilla Communism in Malaya: Its 

Social and Political Meaning 

By Lucian W. Pye. Oxford, for 

Princeton. University Press. 45s. 
The Communist insurrection in Malaya, which 
has been in progress since June, 1948, has for 
some years faded from public attention. From 
1952 to 1954 it was the subject of a great official 
propaganda campaign, but since then reports of 
it in the press have become more and more 
sparse and those that have appeared during the 
last year or so have tended to give the impres- 
sion that the Communists are on their last legs 
and can be expected to give up the struggle 
within the forseeable future. 

This, alas, is a long way from being true. 
Continued and relentless pressure on the 
guerillas in the jungle on the part of the 
Security Forces has undoubtedly presented them 
with insurmountable problems and they are no 
nearer to victory than they were nine years ago, 
but the recent. lull in the fighting is due not 
so much to military as to political considera- 
tions. Since 1955, the Federation has enjoyed a 

measure of self-government and full in- 
dependence is promised from August this year. 
This development deprives the Communists of 


.‘their claim that they are fighting to ‘liberate’ 


Malaya from the British, though they: still 
declare that the Federal Government are the 
‘agents of imperialism’. They are apparently 
hoping that the fully independent Government 
will offer them an amnesty which will include 
freedom for the Communist Party to function 
in the open. Thus the guerillas have left the 
Malay Security Forces comparatively alone and 
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have concentrated their efforts against the 
British and Gurkha troops. However, they are 
still able to stage ambushes and these are from 
time to time reported in the Malayan press. 
The) present situation is not foreshadowed in 
Professor Pye’s study. His field work in Malaya 
was from September 1952 until January 1953, 
a period coinciding with the first half of General 
Templer’s régime. British policy then was of 
a gradual advance towards self-government 
over a term of. years—a policy that was sub- 
sequently reversed in favour of immediate 
popular representation. ;This means that the 
topical value of the study has diminished to 
very little. The author’s political and economic 
judgements, moreover, are those of Malayan 
officialdom of the time. Luckily, however, he 


_ Possessed a knowledge of Chinese (a rare quali- 


fication for a foreign observer of Malaya) and 
his examinations of surrendered enemy person- 
nel have an interest and authority which is lack- 
ing from his political judgements. His expertise 
shows signs of having been developed in a non- 
Asian setting, and his remark that ‘For us to 
try to engage the Communists in a struggle of 
ideas in the undeveloped areas of the world 
without contributing to the organisational basis 
of democratic ideas and beliefs is to court 
failure’ exhibits the illusion that the West has 
still, at this twelfth hour, the duty of teaching 
Asian peoples how to govern themselves. 


South from Granada. By Gerald Brenan. 


Hamish Hamilton. 21s. 

When Mr. Brenan was demobilised in 1919 
he had his officer’s bounty and a dislike for 
conventional. careers. He was twenty-five. He 
wanted freedom, if only temporarily, and free- 
dom depended on his ability to make his money 
last. Spain, he imagined, would be cheap to 
live in. So he went to Spain. And in Yegen, a 
remote Andalusian village, he eventually found 
his house, which cost him £6 a year. This book 
is about™the six or seven years he spent there 
between 1920 and 1934, with chapters on 
Almeria and Granada as they were in those 
days. 

As one might expect from the author of The 
Face of Spain and The Literature of the Spanish 
People, this is more than a collection of per- 
sonal impressions, The author’s affection for 
his Spanish friends is expressed most clearly 
in the research he has undertaken to expose their 
roots. It is a pleasure to meet the villagers in 
conversation with Mr. Brenan, but our pleasure 
is deeper when their human quirks are shown 
against a perspective of local history and folk- 
lore. This book is relevantly broad, an easy fusion 
of the particular event and the wider human 
scene. We glide effortlessly from the fornications 
of Don Fadrique, Mr. Brenan’s landlord, to a 
consideration of Andalusian archaeology, from 
witchcraft to the habits of silkworms, from the 
pattern of sexual relations in southern Spain 
to the botany. of the Alpujarra, and back to 
furious village lawsuits and seasonal activities 
on the land. 

Mr. Brenan loves oddities for the best reason 
—because they are natural. And among his 
oddities none is stranger than Lytton Strachey, 
miserably visiting this uncouth corner of Spain 
in the company of Ralph Partridge. Strachey 
seen ‘sitting side-saddle on a mule, bearded, 
spectacled, very long and thin, with his coarse 
red nose, holding an open sunshade above him’. 
There are also glimpses of other visitors to 
Yegen—Leonard and Virginia Woolf, Roger Fry 
and David Garnett. These are interludes, inter- 
esting in themselves, which show up by contrast 
the nature of the Spanish background. Mr. 
Brenan evokes the life he knew and places it in 
the stream of tradition. The result is a thoroughly 
entertaining and informative book. 
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CRITIC ON THE HEARTH 


Weekly comments on»B.B.C. programmes by independent contributors 


Television Broadcasting 


DOCUMENTARY 
Austerity and Luxury 


ONE OF RADIO’S and pre-eminently television’s 
most important functions is to increase our 
acquaintance and sympathy with all sorts and 
conditions of mankind. This was the purpose of 
‘In Prison’ last Friday, a B.B.C. documentary 
film of Strangeways Gaol, Manchester, in which 
we were shown numerous shots of the daily 
life: of men and women prisoners and heard 
their unscripted and uncensored views and feel- 
ings about prison life. Here we saw that life at 
not far from its worst in the English prison of 
today, because Strangeways is an old gaol; not 
only hopelessly out of date in design but made 
worse by unavoidable overcrowding and a severe 
shortage of staff. The programme gave a grim 
and intensely moving impression which can 
hardly have failed to transform radically the 
outlook of ‘all who saw and heard it. It would 
be impossible to overpraise the work of all con- 
cerned in making the programme, except for one 
glaring irrelevance which, while it lasted, 
destroyed the unity of the whole, namely the 
introduction—mercifully sparse—of. music. This 
is no reflection on the music itself but simply 
on its utter inappropriateness to the realistic 
mood of the occasion. 

The programme was followed after a- short 
interval by ‘ Scales of Justice’, a discussion on 
penal reform. by Sir Norman Birkett; E. -R. 
Guest, a Metropolitan Magistrate; a psychiatrist 
well-known to those who have watched ‘ Is This 
Your Problem? ’, and Duncan Fairn, Commis- 
sioner of Prisons, all of whom had viewed ‘In 
Prison’. Each was in a position to speak with 
authority and in their absorbing conversation 
they not only discussed the reforms which have 
already been made in the penal law but also the 
necessity for still greater reforms. The psychia- 
trist who introduced and wound up the discus- 
sion wished that the film had given some 


glimpses of the immensely improved conditions 
in one of the new prisons, but this, I think, 
would have weakened its impact on. public 
opinion. It is to be hoped, however, that we 
shall be shown before Jong another ‘In Prison’ 
displaying life in one of our most up-to-date 
gaols. 

To spend over nine weeks in a wooden ship of 
180 tons with 102 passengers must have seemed 
no better than imprisonment to the Pilgrim 
Fathers in their voyage in the Mayflower from 
Southampton to Cape Cod, and doubtless it will 
be six weeks hard. for the crew of Mayflower II 
on her voyage-across the Atlantic, even without 
102 passengers to add to-.their difficulties.. The 
B.B.C. Television film *‘ Mayflower- Sails Again’ 
gave us an engrossing visual history of her 
construction from the felling of the Devon oaks 
of- which. she is built, through various stages of 
her building at Brixham, to the thrilling moment 
when she took to the water..There is an extra- 
ordinary fascination in watching craftsmen at 
work and the superb photography in this film 
enabled us to enjoy it to the full. 

Three. hundred and thirty-seven years have 
worked a prodigious change in shipbuilding. In 
‘Tomorrow. She Sails’ we took a monstrous 
jump from grim austerity to fantastic luxury. 
The she referred to was the Empress of England, 
the new C.P.R. liner whose tonnage, moderate 
by modern standards, is 145 times that of the 
Mayflower. She will take nine weeks less than 
the old Mayflower to cross the Atlantic, yet the 
comforts aboard rival those of a luxury hotel. 
If your coiffure and make-up deteriorate during 
the five-day trip you have only to step into the 
commodious beauty-parlour; if you insist on 
washing all your clothes every day a slap-up 
mechanised washhouse is at your disposal, nor 
need you fear interruption to your daily visits 
to the flicks. There is a spacious cinema which, 
if you are of a religious turn, is readily trans- 
formed into a chapel, and if a daily tub is not 
enough for you, you can’ swim all day and 
night in the swimming-bath. 


Prisoners exercising in Strangeways Gaol, Manchester: from the film documentary ‘In Prison’ on 
April 19 


A cape and hood of 1865, seen on April 21 in the 
first of six films showing clothes from the Museum 
of Costume at Eridge Castle, Sussex 


With the help of a camera unit and Bob 
Danvers-Walker, both slung on the top of a 
mammoth crane, we viewed the outside of the 
ship, while her inside was displayed by other 
cameras and Raymond Baxter. Lovely vistas 
down the promenade deck and through a succes- 
sion of saloons seen one, beyond the other 
through glass doors opened on the astonished 
gaze in sumptuous perspective. Mr. Baxter’s long 
session with the chief steward in his office 
threatened to be an anticlimax, but soon, in the 
information that emerged, mental vistas opened 
before us. Especially wonder-making were the 
statistics about provisions for the round trip. 
My imagination reeled before twenty tons of 
potatoes, 36,000 eggs, and I longed to travel in - 
this beautiful ship, indulge in all its gloriously 
superfluous. luxuries, and smash one or two of 
the 400 tea-cups which are broken on every 
voyage. 

MarTIN ARMSTRONG 


DRAMA 


Over the Sea 


OVER THE SEA to Salva—well, that is what the 
dramatists, Dorothy and Campbell Christie, call 
the place. Their Mediterranean island has a new 
Governor: ‘H.E.’ can stand for His Excellency 
or high explosive, whichever you prefer. 
Harrison, Governor of Salva, is entitled to both 
descriptions. He and the First Lord of the 
Admiralty drew the dole at the same Labour 
Exchange in 1936, and this nominee of a 
socialist government is not the man the officials 
of Salva would have chosen to follow Lord 
Kynaston: : 

We know—or we ought to know by this time 
—that there could be no sounder choice. 
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Harrison, the Boy for the Job, is 
an ex-stevedore. He moves with the 
delicate precision of a large and 
charming bull in an over-stocked 
china-shop. But he can get things 
done, though—the isle is full of 
noises—it is agony for the onlookers 
while he is doing them. Originally, 
Eric Portman acted the part, and 
his man therefore came from Brad- 
ford or some place not far distant. 
Mervyn Johns, on Sunday, did not 
localise Harrison. He was bull- 
terrier rather than bull—another 
honest, unexaggerated performance 
by an actor who can project, who 
can listen (so many players have 
their minds elsewhere while the 
other fellow is talking), and who is 
adept at covering a lapse of memory. 
The readiness is all. 

“His Excellency’ is one of those 
serviceable plays destined, from the 
first; for every kind of medium. (It: 
might be a change to do it sometime 
in, say, Elizabethan costume: I don’t 
see why we should not occasionally 
antedate. a production.) Still, the 
Christie play can stand by itself 
without fussing. It does not need 
to be under-propped by its cast. It has none of 
the rancid, juvenile dialogue that in these 
follow-my-leader days is called brilliant and 
courageous, Its authors know the principles of 
dramatic - construction. All said, it must be 
madly old-fashioned (it dates from 1950), but 
it came. through well in Alan Bromly’s pro- 
duction on Sunday: the first time, in my ex- 
perience, that we had seen the town square of 
Salva. 

The company grouped itself loyally round 
H.E. Hugh Sinclair spoke with sweet reason 
for the orthodox methods of government, and 
it was agreeable to meet again Philip Leaver 
as the oleaginous bull-frog of the Salvan police. 
I was less sure of Shirley Eaton’s Peggy. A nice 
girl; but what would she have been like as a 


*To Live in Peace’ on 


April 18, with (left to right) Petra 
Davies as Mattea, Robert Rietty as Maso, and Victor Rietti 
as Don Geronimo 
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Scene from “His Excellency’ on April 21, with (left to right) Mervyn Johns 
in the title-role, Donald Pickering as Major Charles Hugonin, and Hugh 


Sinclair as Sir James Kirkman 


Flight Sergeant in the W.A.A.F.? It did not 
matter because the reference (I think) had been 
cut: there had to be the usual trimming for 
the ninety-minute rule—not that we lost any- 
thing in particular but the early rehearsal scene. 
Elsewhere, the cast had not to ‘ woof’ through 
the play (‘ Woof: to go very fast’). 

Over the sea again—now to one of the Euro- 
pean countries that fall over the edges of any 
fictional map. Most writers, sooner or later, 
invent one, and I would much like to see their 
inventions related to each other. Probably, alas, 
it would mean a conscientious cartographer’s 
death. 

Anyway, Martinez Sierra did not set ‘ The 
Lover’ in the Balkans where overcrowding has 
long been preposterous. (Ruritania, I fear, was 
squashed flat long ago.) All we know of 
the Sierra country is that it has a 
Queen, and that this Queen has a singu- 
larly devoted subject. For years he has 
slept at night with the orang-outang so 
that he can have a chance of seeing Her 
Majesty as she feeds the birds in the 
morning. That may sound like wander- 
ing whimsy. It comes off because Sierra 
—and J. G. Underhill knew how to 
translate him—had the gentlest touch. 
The little ‘fan’ play, quivering on the 
lip of absurdity, stays in the grateful 
mind; and it was acted, as well as need 
be, the other night, by Pamela Alan and 
—as that self-denying ‘poet of life’— 
Michael Gough. Just a gleam from a 
civilised world. 

I wish I could enjoy ‘To Live In 
Peace’. For me it has always wobbled 
off into tedium. True, Victor Rietti (who 
adapted the piece from Forzano) knows 
everything about Don Geronimo, kindly 
priest-dictator of his village on the Italian 
mountain-top. It is a little play of faith, 
hope, and charity, and goodwill to all, 
and it is also, alas, achingly dull. 
Douglas Allen and his company did for 
it what faith and works could. 

Finally, to Sunday night, to the 
beautiful tone of the violinist Christian 
Ferras, and to the second ‘ Winifred 
Atwell Show’, rather better, I thought, 
than the first. The pleasant young 
American comedian who added a tele- 
vision set to his turn—maybe on the 
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lines of Miss Atwell’s ‘ other piano’ 
—did badly need some workable 
jokes; but Miss Atwell played as 
companionably as ever, and I may 
remember the night for the appear- 
ance of the stowaway from ‘ May- 
flower II”. While he was singing, 
I must admit that my mind was less 
with him than with the great silver 
shield of Plymouth Sound, between 
Mewstone and Penlee. 
' J. C. TREwWIN 


Sound Broadcasting 


DRAMA 
God and Man 


Tue B.B.C.’s cHorce of drama for 
Holy Week was more/ medieval than 
modern, rightly so. Rightly,’ too, 
alienating archaisms were avoided 
in two admirable adaptations by 
contemporary poets. They saw their 
sacred subject in opposite but com- 
plementary ways. In the Passion, the 
Incarnation presents playwrights 
with a dramatic dilemma, This is, 
of course, a recrudescence in art of 
the theological dilemma that divides 
Christian interpretations of the figure who is at 
once God and man. If transcendent Godhead is 
invoked, the man of sorrows seems relatively 
insubstantial. If human agony is emphasised, the 
sense of invulnerable divinity may be submerged 
in fellow-feeling. 

Terence Tiller’s treatment of the early Cornish 
Passion Play is the only one in verse, and his 
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-Third Programme production was believed to 


be the only one in which the role of Christ 
has been sung, while other parts are spoken. 
(The parts of the Marys are also heightened, by 
internal rhyming.) The eloquently protracted 
silences of Christ powerfully contributed to an 
impression of essential otherness. Mr. Tiller, 
himself a Cornishman by birth, did not fail of 
his intended effect. But he might, perhaps, con- 
cede that the price of obtaining it was a certain 
sacrifice of full human sympathy for the suffer- 
ing protagonist. 

The later medieval French ‘ True Mistery of 
the Passion’, broadcast in English for the first 
time in the Home Service last week, in a fine 
rhyming version by James Kirkup, climbs to 
the height of Calvary by the other face. We are 
witnessing a performance, popular almost to 
the point of parody, on pageant carts stationed 
before the steps of a cathedral. Through a 
narrator—he has a small part to play as the 
carpenter who fashions the crosses, and he is 
honestly glad when it is over once again—Mr. 
Kirkup exploits what Brecht called the aliena- 
tion-effect. It is only a play: 

Now for the first nail! 

They really put it between the fingers, near the 

salm, 

And while they’re hammering, 

They pour red paint across the hand, and that— 

is blood! 

The effect is the opposite of what we usually 
understand by alienation. The common humanity 
of the performers, including the local actor of 
Christ, communicates the transcendental drama 
they enact. The solitary listener is drawn into 
the participating crowd, the religious revel re- 
veals the real, the spirit descends and dwells 
and suffers among us. The essential mystery and 
paradox of drama is made potent. James Kirkup 
brilliantly images this fusion of macrocosm and 
microcosm (as I saw it happen, by the way, 
on a stormy day in 1951 when Mystery Plays 
were being acted by amateurs in the roofless 
shell of Coventry Cathedral). At the climax of 
the crucifixion, a real flash from the heavens 
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subtle secret 
of Three Nuns 


Nuns Tobacco, consider the dark centre 


which those curious curly discs possess. This 


is the black heart of Perique. Long before 


the Boston Tea Party, Indian Braves were 


not more than 50 miles north of New 
Orleans. The first white man to join them 


was Pierre Chenet, known as 


‘Perique’, and it was he who gave 
this unique tobacco its name. He 


found, like others after him, that only 
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Return halves 


fer Holland - Denmark of Cckete 
available by 


Sweden - Germany - Austria * ee 
Switzerland - Italy 


SERVICES 
Full details from:— British Railways’ Continental Office, Liverpool Street 
Station, E.C.2 and Travel Centre, Lower Regent Street, S.W.1, stations.and ~ 
agencies ; or Wm. H. Muller & Co., 66 Haymarket, London, S.W.1 


BRITISH RAILWAYS ZEELAND S.S. CO 


When next you fill your pipe with Three 


the successful growth of Perique. be 


cultivating Perique in a small ten-mile area | Brave and his pipe of peace, Perigue 


Holidays...by g 
SWISSAIR. 


,-- Off toa flying start 


Wherever you choose to go, Swissair 
will get you there quickly. 
second of your flight—it’s part of your 
holiday too! 

Relax in the unrivalled comfort of the 


‘Super Swiss’ DC-6B (First Class and 
_ Tourist) or a new Metropolitan and {from gns 


Book through yes Travel Agent NOW 


_in this tiny plot of land can. on | 


the exacting conditions necessaty for 


fulfilled. And so, with an ancestry 
that reaches back to the untutored 


expertly blended, bestows upon today’s 
Three Nuns smoker perfect tranquillity. 


Three Nuns = : 


with the black heart of ee 


Enjoy every aM, 
NIGHT TOURIST 
TO SWITZERLAND 


let Swiss hostesses look after you as only 
the Swiss know how. Fly: Atha once 
and you always will! ~ 


(mid-week return) 
_ LONDON TO GENEVA, 
‘ZURICH, BASLE AND BERNE 
MANCHESTER TO ZURICH 


ple but cultured a Sieccet frana all 


rair ae the usual s sources of culture. Apart from this, 


-three_ parts’ Ree tied, 
of B.B oy 


do eonond. in 
But the crucial | 
e has added 


that will t ae even charitable 
1ese medieval Mysteries. But 
flower standing out for the 
d, John Irving’s adaptation and pro- 
1 novel about the Pilgrim Fathers’ 
3 Plymouth Adventure’, was a 
choice. The piece took its 
er comparisons, one 


8 company ‘and the ship of 
ich the Pilgrims are escaping was 
1; The - worldly master who pilots them 


Pehl exploitation, and menaces — their 
; chal stowaway, was well suggested in the . 
realised in performance by Clifford 
e other side of the allegory falls over 
humanity. In some sense, Christ must 
be on ‘board, but He must be more than Mr. 


Beertacce and 


who long for the sense of community which is 


denied them by physical factors in the Carib- 


~ bean, a chance to come together in the com- 
munity of the air. This is just one of the 
admirable duties which the Colonial Department 
‘in . London performs. - 

The home services contribute to the idea of 
commonwealth i in their own way. Last week, on 
the Home Service, Mr. George Edinger gave 
a particularly interesting talk about the new and 
the old colonialism, based on some years’ ex- 


perience as a journalist and trade union official - 


in Singapore. Mr. Edinger is plainly a man 
of deeply humane and liberal principles, and 
his talk was largely a discussion of the liberal 


approach to colonial problems among _ the 


younger people who live and work in our 
colonies today: young administrators who were 
at school or university during the ’thirties and 


vulsion against imperialism which that decade 
produced; doctors, agricultural and forestry ex- 
perts, etc., all of whom refuse to take part 
in the conventions and taboos created by an 
older generation. Mr. Edinger believes that the 
older people’s attitudes came into being only 
during the expansionist period of 1870 to 1942, 
when the British arrogated the position of a 
a a race; it was during this time that the 

of Clive, Raffles, and Brooke were 


~ Good Deeds bound for Provincetown. This © Z Bae tcosct- nnd the seeds of nationalism sown. 


: - central figure is a young carpenter, not counted 
as passenger or crew. He feeds the hidden patri- 


= arch, gives precious water to cleanse the pil-. 


_ grims, keeps strict account of all that they 

- possess. He has signed on for love. After 
és romantic rebuffs from a Puritan maid, and a 
"I crossing in which he is knocked out while saving 
the mainmast, he will people the New World 

_ with his children. © a 
Pee Its sO reflection _ on Tony Britton—this 
excellent actor was also Jesus in ‘The True~ 
. Mistery of the Passion ’—that, by comparison’ 
< with. oe ‘sublime simplicities of the medieval 


Sconahe not fill our aiks with the wind hats 

_ blows us from the shallows across the boundless 

_- deep Pee, which lies a promised paradise. 
Roy WALKER 
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THE SPOKEN WORD 


Cam Colonial Problems | 
TF ONE ‘STUDIES each week’s broadcasting on the 
ome services one can see that the ‘Common- 
‘wealth’ aspect of programme planning is care- 
fully considered by the B.B:C. Official govern- 
nt policy during the ast ten years of -pro- 

consular sunset has, ironically, been to use all 
* “possible. economic and propaganda resources on 
behalf of | our colonial territories, in a way that | 
was unthinkable at the time of the Empire’s 
gh films were commissioned, the Colonial 
opment Corporation brought into being, 
large handouts were assigned to colonies like 

British Honduras without any thought of real 
economic return; and during the past few years 
: he Colonial | Office has sponsored a series of 
full- ‘on a number of the colonies. 
‘ B.B.C. has shared in the propaganda side 
; ism’—and often in ways 
the average Histcher knows nothing about. 
is a large department devoted to ee 
poecifically to dependent territories, ani 
3 like ‘ Caribbean Voices’ West ° 
s, Ting Boh in Retain and he 
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This is something which needed saying and 


-Mr. Edinger said it well, showing by a number 


of examples how the great hope of the colonial 
territories now lies in the true co-operation 
between the young native peoples and the young 
expatriates. Ghana is now the great experiment 
along this line, and if our genius for com- 
Promise succeeds here then we may have found 
in the Commonwealth a means to evade that 
" complete eclipse which came to the empires of 
~Rome, Portugal, and Spain. From Mr. Edinger’s 
“confident manner of talking one felt that he had 
no doubt that the attitude of the older British 
in the colonies was utterly doomed, and what 
he said seemed to suggest a fallacy in Graham 
Greene’s remark, in The Quiet American, that 

‘it’s often the. good administrators who make it 
-hard to change a bad system’. 

When discussing his recent trip to Canada 
on the Home Service Mr. Austen Albu, M.P., 
used one word which immediately brought one 
to realise that fundamentally Canada allies her- 


self with the smaller dependent territories of 


the Commonwealth: Canadianisation. It is a 
word that goes with all the other ‘isations’ so 


often cried in the colonies—Guianisation, 
- Singaporisation, etc. It is the cry of people with 


a sense of under-privilege, who are trying to 
create nationhood and self-confidence. Mr. Albu 
seemed to make it plain that Canada is as much 
an emergent country as the emergent countries 


of Africa and Asia. That is why she believes | 


that the British ‘ retreat’ from Empire is a step 
forward to the creation of a real Common- 
wealth; she likes her new association with the 
other ‘and smaller members of the family, 
accepting her relation with India and seeing 
the pattern of the Commonwealth as forming a 
perfect symmetry with her own pattern. 

I hope talks of this kind won’t be tucked 
away, in the future, on Network Three, I recom- 
mend them to a correspondent who recently 
wrote to me: ‘ Why all this silly fuss about the 
coloured people are they worth it? Wake up 
Swan boy don’t & colour blind ’: 

z MIcHAEL SWAN 


music for Holy Week. Every day in one pr 


. Romantic view in the great ‘St. 
Passion’, whose annual performance in the | 


~ Mass’, 


0 THE BB. Cc. Music DEPARTMENT did itself 


special, credit in the provision of appropria 


gramme or another there was some work bearing 


upon the central episode of the Christian story. 
And the range was extraordinarily wide, with — 
Byzantine liturgical drama at one end and ate: 


the other Holst’s * Hymn of Jesus’, 
There was, indeed, nothing in ‘this survey of 


ecclesiastical music from medieval times. But — 


for that Gilbert Reaney’s programme of twelfth- 
century music on the previous Wednesday might 
serve. The difficulty about the music of that 
period is, as Mr. Reaney pointed out, that it 
was in the nature of improvisation. What he 
was able to show us proved that, as I have 
always suspected, there was music worthy of 


- the great Romanesque churches in France, and 


not without touches of the human feeling and 
the grotesque humour manifested in the sub- 
sidiary sculptures in those churches. 


As representative of the full glory of the later 


polyphonists there was Palestrina, in whose 
music the essence of religious feeling is distilled 


to a degree of purity never achieved before or 


since. The programme of music for Holy 
Week, broadcast on Good Friday, was beauti- 
fully sung by the B.B.C. Midland Chorus under 
John Lowe, whose choir has become very 
proficient in this kind of music. Alec Robert- 
son’s commentary struck the right note of sin- 
cere reverence in his lucid explanation of the 
liturgy. 

' Bach provided the Protestant and more 
Matthew 


Albert Hall on Palm Sunday was broadcast in 
the Home Service. Under Dr. Jacques’ direction 
and with an experienced band of soloists, this 
conformed to the established tradition, excellent 
in its kind, of presentation on the large scale 
imposed by the ‘conditions. Unable to listen to 
two things at a time, I did not hear Stainer’s 
‘Crucifixion’, which was the Light Pro- 
gramme’s apt contribution to Good Friday’s 


observance, and which seems to have become 


an annual fixture there. 
Rossini’s ‘ Stabat Mater ’, of which the Third 


Programme broadcast a German recording, - 
would not strike the hearer, ignorant of its 


title, as particularly religious or even solemn. 
Yet one need not doubt the sincerity with which 
Rossini set the tragic story to his irrepressibly 


’ lively tunes. This made delightful listening, even 


though the vocal style of three of the soloists 
was hardly in accord with the Italianate charac- 
ter of the music. The bass, Kim Borg, on the 
other hand, gave one of the most splendid per- 
formances I have heard in this kind of music. 

Like the programme of Palestrina, ‘The 
Hymn of Jesus’ came from Birmingham, in a 
concert which also included Duruflé’s ‘ Requiem 
conducted by David Willcocks. Beside 
Holst’ $ ice-cold ecstasy, which was well brought 
out in these performances, the French com- 
poser’s ‘ Requiem’ seemed a workaday affair. 
It does not lack genuine feeling, but the feeling 
is not transformed by imagination. The work 
follows the example of Faure’s in being intimate 
and liturgical. It avoids the drama of ‘Dies 
Irae’, but does not replace it with the fine 
lyricism that Fauré commanded. 

There was also, on the fringe of these observ- 
ances, ‘ Parsifal’. The performance, recorded 
last year at Bayreuth, was quite exasperatingly 
slow, though the first act did not really overrun 
the proper time by as much as appeared from 
the timing given in Radio Times. Still, it seemed 
interminable, and I suspect that Hans Knap- 
pertsbusch is the conductor of whom a wit 
said, ‘He doesn’t beat time, he beats eternity ’. 
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ART NEWS 


AND REVIEW 


In the current issue ERIC 
‘NEWTON continues his 
series ‘Round the National 


| Gallery” —with “The 


Rokeby Venus” by 
Velasquez. 
Fortnightly 9d. From your news- 


agent or 23s. 6d. p.a. from 
19 Berkeley Street, London, W.1 


‘ARTS COUNCIL EXHIBITIONS 


MUSEE D’ART MODERNE, PARIS 

‘ an exhibition of 160 paintings 
R.B.A. Gallery, Suffolk St., S.W.1 

: Until 15 May 

Open Sundays 2-6 


PAINTINGS FROM THE 
SOLOMON R. GUGGENHEIM 
MUSEUM, NEW YORK 

ah ate Gallery : 


* Until 26 May 
Open Sundays 2-6 Admission 1/6 
INGRES DRAWINGS 
from the Musée Ingres, Montauban 
PICASSO 


an exhibition of recent ceramics 
ArtsCouncil Gallery, 4 St.James’sSq.,S.W.1 


Until 18 May 

Closed Sundays 

Admission 1]- (to both exhibitions) ~ 
Mon., Wed., Fri., Sat., 10-6. 

‘Tues. & Thurs. 10-8 


Admission 2/6 


ARCHITECTURE IN 
FINLAND 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF 
BRITISH ARCHITECTS 
66 Portland Place, W.1. 


Until 2nd: May 
_ Mon. to Fri. 10-7: Sat. 10-5 


ADMISSION FREE 


THE HEATHERLEY SCHOOL 
OF FINE ART 


is the oldest private Art School in 
London, and has recently been 
re-decorated and re-organised to 
meet the needs of every Art 
Student. With its three fully 
equipped Studios and highly 
qualified teaching staff it provides 
the “Paris Studio” of London. 
Students may paint freely and take 
courses of instruction for one week 
to four years, or even in the 
evenings, and still receive 
_ individual tuition. 


g Write for prospectus to:— 


33 Warwick Sq., London, S.W.1 


60609966060650606060990800950 


aie ae 26th) | 
ROYAL BALLET, 


COVENT GARDEN bai ae BF 
(Theatre Royal: May 13th - 18th) — 
Swan Lake—Les Sylphides— 
Checkmate—Birthday Offering 
’ Margot Fonteyn—Michael Somes 
Elaine Fifield—Nadia Nerina, etc. 
‘Tickets : 4/- ‘to 21/- 


ITALIAN OPE A SEASON Paes 
(Gaiety Theatre: April 22nd - May 25th) 
La Traviata — Andrea Chenier — Don 
Pasquale—Tosca—Aida—Barber of Seville’ 

| —20 famous Opera Stars from Rome— 
Tickets : 3/5 to ‘15/- > 


: OLYMPIA THEATRE 
| (May 13th - 25th) 
First Week . 
Festival Production : 
THE IMPORTANCE. OF | 7 A 

BEING EARNEST — . 3 HS 
Margaret Rutherford—Robert Eddison = 
Derek Blomfield—Perlita Neilson “3 


- Second Week hy . 
THEATRE NATIONAL eer: sods 


POPULAIRE, PARIS. - 3... 


Le Malade Imaginaire—Le Faiseur Be fad 
' Tickets: 4/- to 12/6d. oon aa 


ABBEY THEATRE — 
(May 13th - 25th) 
Festival Production: ~ 

JUNO AND THE PAYCOCK 
Golden Jubilee Production: 
THE PLAYBOY OF THE ~ 
WESTERN WORLD 
Tickets: 1/6d. to 7/- 
GATE THEATRE 

(May 14th - 25th) “ 
(Edwards—MacLiammoir—Longford _ 
Productions) 

Festival Production : 


THE OLD LADY SAYS NO : 
Tickets : 2/6d. to 10/-. r=, 


GLOBE THEATRE ‘COMPANY 
(May 15th- 26th) _ 

Season of Yeats’ Plays 

Tickets: 3/6d. to 6/6d. 

PIKE THEATRE ; 
(May 12th- 26th) 5 Saas 

The Rose Tattoo _ 


| by Tennessee Williams 
also Concerts and late night Revues 


BOOKING AGENTS: 
Keith Browse, all branches, 


i _ FESTIVAL OF CORK | 
‘ (May 12th - June 9th) 
PHILHARMONIA - ORCHESTRA 


(City Hall: May roth - 20th) © 
Conducted by: Efrem Kurz 


= at hoa ND Same 
FESTIVAL OF THE. ARTS 


23 JUNE—14 JULY, 1957 © 


‘Booking Office now open 


Full programme from the Festival Office 
1, Museum Street, York 


It is more than 
two hundred years 
since Drambuie was 
first brought to 
Scotland by Bonnie 
Prince Charlie. The 
pleasant custom of 
drinking a liqueur 
becomes, with 
Drambuie, part of a. 
tradition that has its 
origininthe — ; 
colourful days of the 
eighteenth century. ~ 


id 


rambuie 


ce The Drambuic. Liqueur Co Ltd York Place Esiaborel a 


oO : ; : one sears » (Violin Pena 
Ose pre ¢ Ss 2 ehu enu jolin S 
© NATIONAL LIBRARY CORK BALLET ‘COMPANY © 
*S FOR THE BLIND . 
Embroider — (Reg. Acc. Nat. Asst. Act 1948) Ser ppt pate Es ol—Giselle 
es aa Patron: HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN y PF paar 
st Chairman: eee eae -B.E. INTERNATIONAL CHORAL 
po pei Ea our Holiday 
Heirloom Are you planning to explore gay FESTIVAL ; s 
Sieg the peace Or foe bess an Sa pa _ ae 
+ ; green English lanes? Spare a mtinental and _Iris irs and Fo 
A TAPESTRY thought for the Blind, who are || Dancing with German, French, Swiss, » 
k deprived of so much, 4 _ Swedish and Irish Teams, 2 ‘ 
N EEDLEWORK RUG | Through the ‘finger reading’ of |} WORLD FILM WEEK ay 
|| Braille books they too can enter’a ca rgeeergn rath see - 
For illustrated price list of thrilling world of travel and (Savoy Cinema: June 2nd-oth) 
betare be adventure New Feature Films—Docum: te 
. 25 fascinating, multi-coloured Films—Famous Film Stars and 
Rug-Charts send stamped en-. LEGACIES, DONATIONS - Directors will attend hooky 
velope to Heinz Edgar Kiewe, AND SUBSCRIPTIONS} BOOKING (Postal): ~ 
> : are urgently needed and will be bd Ls 
A.N.L., gratefully received by theSecretary, Festival Office, 25, Patrick Street, a4 
ART. NEEDLEWORK INDUSTRIES LTD. || 35, GREAT SMITH ST., LONDON, S$.W.1. wT TN te iat ae Se 
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par resonant pote aly oO’. 


h Even more static than this Oe a 
in the second © =s Parsifal’, the Byzantine liturgical dramas began 


make too many points, 
in saigrd Grail-Temple became 
5 Peg or to Amfortas was 


. GON. WELLESZ has ee living in 
this” country for nearly twenty years. 
Se | When, ‘in the Queen’s last Honours 
list, he was awarded a C.B.E., we paid 


and scholar. None the less, his music is still 
‘more frequently performed on the Continent 
; and in the United States than here, where he 
_ has made his home; and for this we can find 
excuse, if not justification. For Wellesz—like 
some of the greatest composers of our time—is a 
_ deracinated artist. He has, however, remained 
_ faithful t6 the tradition from which he sprang; 
_ and it happens that this tradition has been slow 
ey to make headway in this country. 
es Born in Vienna seventy years ago, Wellesz was 
-a@s a young man associated with Mahler and 
- Schénberg. Much of his music was Schén- 
bergian and serial in conception, though the 
- Jarge-scale works which made his reputation in 
the late *twenties and ’thirties abandoned the 
twelve-note technique. ‘Mostly ballets, or highly 
stylised ballet-like operas, they effected a com- 
e promise between Schénbergian chromaticism and 
_ conceptions of tonality suggested by Wellesz’- 
» Sransenaecel into Boras monody and seven- 


areca; opera ‘were both ritualistic Py of art, 


one liturgical, the other a ritual of social cere- — 


mony; and while Wellesz undoubtedly owes 
much to Mahler and Schonberg, it is also true 
that his approach to music is alien to their 
subjective intensity. One may put it another way 
_ -by saying that he is a Roman Catholic with a 
deep respect for religious and cultural tradition: 

_ whereas Mahler and Schénberg were Jews whose 


ia religion was a part of their Faustian struggle 


towards self-awareness. (That Mahler became a 
_ Catholic convert does not affect this.) 

If, then, we are to think of Wellesz in relation 
to his Viennese predecessors, it is to Bruckner, 
rather than to Mahler, that we should turn. His 
_art, too, fuses the disintegrative chromaticism of 
"the late nineteenth century with the ceremonial 
grandeur of baroque polyphony and with 
Ss medieval liturgical chant; in the stridency of 


ee ae 


* even a colouristic element that one might call 
_ ‘Byzantine: a quality instinct with the awe and 
- fear of God, rather than with His love. Of 
"Course, Bruckner’s faith was simple-hearted com- 


does the mere fact that he used the ‘ dualistic’ 
apa ibe in however: un-Beethovenian a way. 


5 "belated: homage to his reputation as composer — 


_ scoring in Bruckner’s later symphonies there is _ 


by fascinating and ended in boring because one’ 


_ could not follow the gist of the monotonous 


~ narratives in which there was no- ‘drama’ in 


Gicationally disruptive hell of the scherzo— 
that Bruckner’s serenity soared over an abyss. 

Only since Wellesz-settled in England has the 
‘Spiritual affinity between his music and Bruck- 
ner’s become evident. Previously, he had written 
mo symphonies, and little music influenced by 
“the sonata principle. Now, he has completed five 
symphonies. In the first four we find the yearn- 
ing lyrical melodies, the ‘monumental’ poly- 
phony, the prolonged unison passages and the 
obsessively driving ‘motor-rhythms that have 
their counterparts in Bruckner—having first 
appeared, _perhaps, in Schubert’s ‘Great’ C 
_ major. But Wellesz is both spiritually and physi- 
cally further from the source of Bruckner’s 
‘civilisation: so in his music the contradictory 
elements are more tempestuously opposed. The 
_ Melodic leaps are more broken in their nostalgia, 
the modulations more disturbingly abrupt; the 
‘baroque’ polyphony is more grindingly dis- 
,sonant, with an almost frightening impersonality; 
_ the motor-rhythms are more fevered in their 
“energy. Yet Wellesz’ symphonies induce neither 
mere nostalgia for a Vienna that has gone for 
ever nor hysteria about the barbarities of the 
world today. They are a reaffirmation of a tradi- 
tional way of life; and when we look back from 

symphonies to his earlier music, and at the 

mber music of his whole career, we see there 

is no radical division between his apparently 
‘regressive’ and his ‘ progressive’ works. 

Wellesz’ chamber music has for the most part 
preserved the toughly dissonant texture typical 
of his Viennese period, Considered in the light 
of the first four symphonies, however, the 
adagios of the Fifth and Seventh Quartets be- 
tray an affinity with Bruckner’s strife towards 
_ Tyrical ecstasy. Even the Sixth Quartet, a slighter 
‘work, is an economical version of Wellesz’ sym- 
phonic ‘style, tauter because it happens in a 
shorter space, a thinner texture. 

The first movement is dualistic in that it 
alternates two contrasted ideas; but it is not a 
dramatic argument in sonata style. The first sec- 
tion, grave, is rooted around F minor, harshly 


dissonant, but, with a ceremonial, monumental 


quality that denies pathos to the melodies’ per- 
sistent semitonal droop (usually G flat to F, or 
D fiat to C). The alternating section is highly 
chromatic, with staccato semiquavers in a run- 
ning figuration built on major and minor thirds. 
These linear thirds become harmonic in a homo- 
phonic passage of alternating major and minor 
triads. Being hymn-like in character, this pro- 
vides a link with the ‘ceremonial’ opening; it 
__ incorporates Bruckner’s typical quintuplet 
_rhythm, and irresistibly suggests Brucknerian 
brass. (There are many comparable passages in 
both Wellesz’ and Bruckner’s church music.) The 


_ second statement of the running semiquaver sec- 


tion is longer and fiercer than the first; the 
resolving ‘liturgical’ homophony is shorter at 
its second appearance, softer and more resigned. 
The movement ends with the disintegration of 
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Hyean of peony but ae dosly: what: we | 


resembles — what the eighth-century 
graphers composed, probably only Pro 


that at a monastery near Rome a tradition: 
ormance can have been maintained unbrok 
by the en force of historical catastrophes. 


DYNELEY eae: - 


-Wellesz and Benor 2 


| atte NES mis ‘By WILFRID MELLERS 
SABES pe - Wellesz’ Sixth String Quartet will be Broaden ates p.m. on Friday, May 3 (Third) — 


melody into drooping major sevenths and minor | 


ninths, as well as minor seconds; followed by 
three unison Fs, separated by silence. 

Though brief and almost skeletonic in texture, 
the scherzo is dominated by a Brucknerian 
motor-rhythm throughout. The material con- 


sists almost exclusively of four unison repeated — 


notes (originally heard in the first movement’s 
opening statement and again, very slowly, in the 
coda), combined with various ‘registrations’ of 
the alternating major and minor thirds. 

This scherzo is a strictly serial piece, but 
with a D minorish tendency. The andante in 


barcarolle rhythm droops semitonally again to’ 


D flat. Its relatively clear tonality and spacing, 
the floating lyricism of its gradually expanding 
falling intervals, imbue it with a dream-like 
quality comparable with the trios of some of 
Bruckner’s scherzos. The bitonal figurations of 
the accompanying parts, however, give it a 
crepuscular feeling that is not Brucknerian; 
Wellesz’ Eden is more remote, more illusory. 
Certainly the state of innocence is banished 
by the final rondo, which returns to the F minor 
basis of the first and to similar thematic material. 
Staccato semiquavers here combine the droop- 
ing semitone, the major and minor thirds, 
and the repeated-note rhythm. The episode—the 
most Brucknerian passage in the work—is a 
passionately thrusting melody growing in ever 
wider leaps, but held back by a tugging motor- 
rhythm accompaniment. The melody seems to 
be seeking F sharp minor (which perhaps stands 
enharmonically for the G flat of the original 


G flat-F relationship), though the accompani- 


ment consists of unresolved appoggiaturas. Only 
when this cantabile theme returns in a still more 
ecstatic form, with soaring Brucknerian triplets, 
is the F sharp minor bass fulfilled, and then but 
momentarily. 

For this ecstasy is not triumph. The first 
section returns, at the original pitch, and leads 
into a unison coda in which the leaps grow 
wilder, until nothing is left but the F-G flat 
relationship of the beginning, no longer droop- 
ing, but fiercely assertive. So the end is not 
Brucknerian in spirit; and of course the 
Brucknerian elements in, Wellesz’ music do not 
affect the fact that he has one of the most 
personal and immediately recognisable ‘ man- 
ners” among contemporary composers. None the 
Jess, to consider his manner in relation to Bruck- 
ner’s is helpful. It indicates the kind of composer 
he is; and in so doing reveals his fundamental 
consistency of style and approach. 


The centenary of Sir Edward Elgar’s birth is being 
celebrated this year, and the B.B. C, is giving at the 
Festival Hall a performance of ‘The Kingdom ’, 
conducted by Sir Adrian Boult, on May 29, and 
of ‘The Apostles’, conducted by Sir Malcolm 
Sargent, on June 12. Booking opens one month 
before each concert—next Monday, April 29, for 
‘The Kingdom ’, 


— 
+ 


could stop 
this 
_ happening 


oe This is an ead phGioscapl ofa baby girl, aged ten 
2 é months, as the N.S.P.C.C. inspector found her. She 
had been viciously beaten, had two black eyes and 
abrasions on the face, ear and mouth, as well as on the 
body. The father, who inflicted these injuries, would 
‘ag not allow the mother to comfort the child. Now, thanks 
| . to the N.S.P.C.C., she is happy and well cared for. 
You can help the N.S.P.C.C. in its fight against 
cruelty like this. Send a donation, large or small, to 


\ this address: 
Room No. 65. 


s N-S°-P°C:-C 


“s a 


ace VICTORY HOUSE, LEICESTER SQUARE, LONDON, wc2 
*When you make your will, don’t forget the N. oer .6.G. 


«LIGHT UP AND SETTLE DOWN 


to that long slow smoke which calms a troubled world. With 
__ Balkan Sobranie glowing in the bowl of your favourite briar 
anxiety goes up in smoke and an inimitable aroma makes 


Yenidje to add an original flavour and rich aroma. Cool 
and slow smoking to the last shred... 


Balkan Sobranie 


1 ounce 5/734 SMOKING MIXTURE 2 Gulidie 11/3 


rings round every fret. Balkan Sobranie Smoking Mixture is a 
unique combination of mature Virginia leaf with rarest 


of Podalirius. 


_-~—« SOBRANIE LTD. 136 CITY ROAD LONDON E.C.1_ 


TAMING THE MONSTER 
-.  by PODALIRIUS 


Six of my professional colleagues have been involved in 
car accidents this year. Not just a scrape of paint and an 
exchange of verbal broadsides, but a series of really bad 
affairs. 

We all know that the roads are overcrowded. Somebody i 
said that since 1939 the number of cars in circulation has~ 


~ more than doubled. There is no doubt that many roads are ~ 


inadequate in size, design and surface. In the motorist’s 
mind at any rate the cyclist and the pedestrian are a source. 
of anxiety—in fact a real pest. I dare not include the — 


Opposite point of view. aes - 


You may well say that with this state of affairs an 
increase in accidents is inevitable; you may argue that _ 
when the causes are rectified all will be well: but I 
wonder. The modern cars in which we hurry can be 
monsters. They are lighter in weight; they have improved — 
acceleration, speed and braking power. The time necessary 
to produce any given manoeuvre is dangerously restricted. 
This increased ease in handling and hair-trigger respons- 
iveness call for the skill of a variety juggler. And most of 
us are out of training. Our reflexes are adequate until 
that rare split-second of crisis—that moment of naked 
truth—when a terrible transition is apt to take place. — 
As with Frankenstein’s horrible creation, the machine then 
controls the man, not the man the machine. This change- 
over may be seldom and temporary; but it is always 


unexpected and often disastrous. . 


A little more caution and care you may say will correct 
this. True, but that’s what they said about Icarus. He 
came unstuck in the pursuit of progress. So it is with us. 
While the pace of life today is quicker—delays in modern 
traffic conditions irritate us more. The frustration of so 
many aspects of daily life at work and at home get us 
more and more on edge. We are living in an age of nervous 
tension and of its inevitable companion—nervous strain. 
It is a fact that the public are taking more sleeping pills 
and sedatives than ever before. 

Strange as it may seem, nervous tension does not neces- 
sarily ‘result in the fine control so necessary to the safe 
handling of the lively modern car in today’s driving con- 
ditions, Contrary to popular belief nervous tension is not 
the bed-fellow of alertness, concentration or coordination 
(although it may give us many splendidly alert, and sleep- 


- less, nights). No matter what changes take place in cars 


and in roads, the problem may well remain: —‘ The fault, 
dear Brutus, is not in our stars but in ourselves’. Usually 
we doctors can recognise the cause of the damage, and we 
can sometimes repair it, but not always can we set it to 


_ rights. 


There is a limit to what we can, individually, do about traffic 


_ problems. And. there is less that we can do to slow down the pace 


at which we live. But, by maintaining a high level of general 
health, and by making sure that the nervous system is not starved 
of essential vitamins, we can do much to prevent tension and 
remain unaffected by the rush and bustle of life today. 

This is where Bemax is of such value. Bemax is stabilized wheat 
germ—the richest natural vitamin-protein-mineral supplement. 
Taken regularly it is the greatest aid to sound nutrition—which 
is the basis of true mental and physical health, It is rich in the 
B vitamins—which are essential for the proper functioning Ofss: 


the whole nervous system, 


You can buy plain or chocolate flavoured Bemax from any : 


. chemist. 


NEW PODALIRIUS SELECTION. Write to ee address ; 
below for your free copy of the second series’ of The Prosings : 


ae. 


Issued in the interests of the nation’s “health by ~ 


| Vitamins Ltd., (Dept. L.T.9), Upper Mall, London, Ver 


LISTENER ay ha th She adds: © 
ei hung ‘my curtains out dripping wet, 


r, 80 as were bed 3a creased, and the 
cong sere ee ey ot rat 


fanieathy roomy. 


these materials. Wash them 
in dirty towns I would advise about once 


al one 
8 ach or a whitening agent, If you decide to 
_ iron, use a cool iron—the temperature you 
5 ‘would choose | for rayon, And get to work when 


> cu in a washing machine, you will 
‘to iron them. 

‘ow should one Prean a neglected ‘brass tray 
ich has not responded to a clean with lemon 
juice? My heart always sinks a little when I am 
faced with this kind of question—because it 
“means suggesting treatment with a dangerous 
acid. This time it is hydrochloric acid, otherwise 
known as spirits of salts, This is a highly cor- 
‘rosive poison, and it is best- used in the open 
air or by an open window. 


To clean. this brass you need a solution made 


~ weit | one part spirits of uals to about five parts 


“Crossword Na. 1 404. 


s I had tei ee list the general es 
night. Use one of the synthetic detergents — 


says it contains some ry 


; material i is just slightly damp. If you wash © 


: Pros and Cons—V. | 


By RUTH DREW 


} a aye is Se bea way to. of water, You can cae the sokatieoe on atale a eG you can. boil nylon—that is to say, boiling 


_ Scrap of cloth tied to a little stick—or use an old 
washing-up mop. I wear rubber gloves, If the 
Sieatt has carving, then obviously you have to 


see the solution goes right into all the crannies. 


Do not use an old toothbrush, though; you 


would get some spray from the "bristles, Leave 


the acid on for only a few moments, Then rinse 
thoroughly, with plenty of water, Follow up 
aah. a soapy wash, and another rinse and dry, 
and a final rub with metal polish. ; 
Another listener asks: ‘Is it possible to re- 
move smells from polythene containers? I havea 
polythene bottle in which I have carried orange 
‘squash and cannot remove the smell. Also, on a 
recent camping holiday, we had some soup in 
our tea mugs and now drink tea wich smells 
like oxtail soup’. . 
I wonder if this listener puts containers away 
“wath their caps firmly on? I think that does make 
them smelly. And another point: if you do not 
‘want to wash these mugs as soon as you 
have emptied them, at least give them a 
rinse at once; do not leave them dirty. If you 
find a smell persisting, then I would fill the 
container to the brim with cold water and let 
jt soak overnight. After that give it a thorough 


wash i in hot suds and an equally thorough rinse. 


_ My last question is from a mother who has 
~ trouble with her children’s white nylon socks. 
_ She says that ordinary washing does not get 
out brown stains, and she is afraid to boil them 
_ as she has been told you cannot boil nylon. In 


Dy: 


By anes 


: : fe “ Poet as St for the first three correct solutions opened): book og 


ee eee value 30s.. 


21s., and i 6d, respectively 


“Closing date: “Bist post on Sri ssdag) May 2. Entries mhonid be on the printed diagram and envelopes 


_ containing them should be addressed to the Editor 


of THE LISTENER, Broadcasting House, London, W.1, 


marked * rng vpomnel in the left-hand top corner. In all matters connected with the crosswords the Editor’s 
< decision is final 


_— 


The missing word in ‘each quotation is to be used 
- to find the light, which is either a synonym or an 
a antonym. The light may not entirely suit the 


Se Be 
pi 4 PS 
S or: ; 3 


‘ . ; ° o 
7 Meee 


15. Whither shall I 


~ 30. It’s as 


quotation but may be considered (within reason) ¢ a 
synonym or an antonym. (All clues are taken from 
hog ‘Oxtord Book of Quotations.) 


FS iene CLUES—ACROSS~ 
“ 2. He who meanly admires things 
“Ss. You're - 
41. And their 


were 0’ the birk 


16. missed by any that 
17. To the Master of all 
21. I must have no 
22. Thou - torrid-zone 

24. IZ you would — the mark 
26. Sesame ! 

28. Thou art 


and gone for ever 
as life : 
-horse 


32. folly like a - 
35. so and no —— 
36. He is not only —— in himself 
37. There goes another Faithful 
39. He the best ! 
42. But the —— of chivalry is gone : 
43. For —— she and sweet attractive grace 
45. Why, praise is ; 
46. and will awhile 
48. Little ——, blithe and hale 
49. her dying when she —— 
50. —— and mocked 
51. To alone through fields © 
52. at last, —— them there ! 
; 53. A Book of —— 


— 


Prizewinners : 
ham); 2nd prize: David W. Keith (Edinburgh, 7); 


does not injure the material, The reason it is not 
generally recommended is that boiling can set — 
permanent creases in nylon fabrics. But this 
does not apply to things like socks, so boil them 
by all means, If you can find a moment to wash 
stained socks as soon as their owner pulls them 
off, there is a good chance that dye marks from 
sandals or shoes will come out with ordinary 
washing.—Home Service 


is 1 


Notes on Contributors 


ROBERT NEILD (page 659): 
mics, Cambridge University; 
Trinity Co”ege : 

Max BELorF (page 667): Gladstone Professor 
of Government and Public Administration, 
Oxford University; Nuffield Reader in Com- 
parative Study of Institutions, Oxford Univer- 
sity, 1946-56; author of Foreign Policy and 
the Democratic Process, etc. 

VICTOR ZORZA (page 669): The Manchester _ 
Guardian correspondent on Soviet and East — 
European affairs. 

J. M. RicuarDs (page 670): joint editor of The 
Architectural Review since 1946 and member 
of the editorial board of The Architects’ 
Fournal since 1947; author of The Castles on 
the Ground, etc. 

C. E. STEVENS (page 673): Lecturer in Ancient 
History and Archaeology, Oxford University 


Lecturer in Econo- — 
Fellow of © 


DOWN 


- He was generally —— 
attempted, , done 
. The caterpillar on the 
4. Are these the choice 
home, and take your place 
7. Then, > since ’tis so 

8. By the deep 
9. In and out the 


10. I hear the roar _ 
12. And all the trees are 
13. Strange of death 


14. deaths I live and 
18. Welcome, thou kind 
Doth not behave itself 
23. trumpet give an 
25. I waked, she 
27. But - thraldom 
29. Their working 
31. I have to go 

33. Why, , tell me why ? 
. one gate to make 
The way is all so very —— 
37. o° the Corp’ral’s 


: 


sound 


_ 38. I am ready to 
39. And away the worthy 
40. Heap on more 
41. let be told 
42. She watches him, as a cat would —— 
44. The ‘ good times’ 


47. And after many a summer dies the —— 
48. From her cabin’d loop-hole 


Solution of No. 1,402 


ist prize: K. T. Primett (Chelten- 
3rd prize: M. D. W. Hatton (Birmingham, 23) 
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GOOD ENGLISH 
gives you Confidence 


How you can gain poise— 


Staily at Home 
for a DEGREE 


No matter what your position or prospects 
a University Degree is a good thing to have. 
You can obtain a London University Degree 
without going ‘‘into residence”’ or attending 
lectures. It is necessary only to pass three 
examinations (in some cases two). You can 
do all your reading for these in your leisure 
hours with the experienced help of Wolsey Hall 
(founded 1894). Conducted by a staff of over 
100 Graduate Tutors, Wolsey Hall Postal 
Courses have enabled thousands of men and 
women to obtain Degrees and thereby raise 
theirstatusand theirsalaries. PROSPECTUS 
from the Director of Studies, Dept. FE21, 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 


develop your personality 
—achieve success 


Hundreds of ambitious people have dis- 
covered a fascinating, simplified way to 
improve their English, gain self-confidence 
and develop their personality, and thus pave 
the way to success. 


If you wish to become a good conversa- 
tionalist, to write entertaining letters and to 
express your ideas fluently, take the first step 
by sending to The Regent Institute (Dept. 
Y/391C), Palace Gate, London, W.8, for a free 
copy of “Word Mastery,” an interesting 
booklet that gives details of the attractively 
planned Effective English Course, Please 
enclose a stamp to cover postage. “ 


iN SPECIALISED POSTAL TUITION 


i Service, Local Government and commercial 


for UNIVERSITY, CIVIL SERVICE 
& PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS | 


A Metropolitan College modern Postal Course 
is the most efficient, the most economical and 
the most convenient means of preparation for 
General Certificate of Education and Prelim, 

-exams.; for B.A., B.Sc.Econ., LL.B., etc., ex-— 
ternal London University Degrees; for Civil 


exams.; for professiona] exams. in Law, Ac- 
countancy, Costing, Secretaryship and Personnel 
Management; for 1.$.M.A., Inst. of Export, etc. 
exams. Many intensely practical (non-exam.) 
courses in business subjects. 
More than 90,000 POST-WAR EXAM. SUCCESSES 
Guarantee of Coaching until Successful,” 
Text-book lending library, Moderate fees, 
payable by instalments. 
Write today for prospectus, sent FREE on 
request, mentioning exam. or subjects in 
‘which interested to the Secretary (D1/1). 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 
ST. ALBANS 


or call 30 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. 


STORIES 
WANTED 


by the British Institute of Fiction-writing | 
Science Ltd., Regent House, Regent St., W.1,_. 
Suitable stories are revised by us and submitted to 
editors on a 15% of sales basis. Unsuitable stories 
are returned with reasons for rejection. Address 
your MS, to Dept. 32. 


WE TEACH ONLY 
FICTION-WRITING 


Criticisms and Courses for the discerning by 
specialists. For 18 years we have been receiving 
testimonials from full- and part-time authors, 
professors, doctors, high-ranking officers and 


FOR HOLIDAYS ABROAD 


MARLBOROUGH’S 
SELF-TAUGHT PHRASE BOOKS - 


MAKE LANGUAGES EASY 


They provide a wide range of 
Vocabularies and Phrases 
arranged under subjects and by 
means of the ENGLISH PHONETIC 
PRONUNCIATION provided you 
are enabled to SPEAK the words 
yourequireand MAKE YOURSELF 
~ READILY UNDERSTOOD. 


IDEAL FOR TOURISTS & TRAVELLERS 


BM/BOOK 


offcials—all types, ‘Many of the authors you tend Obtainable in 37 languages 
are ex-students, Our unique system of taking 10% F 

of your sales monies ensures our maximum efforts . from 5/ each 

es on your behalf. Fee returned if unearned. _ Write to the publishers for list E, post free 
; { The Professional Touchis FREE fromDept.32 « ; on request 

a E. MARLBOROUGH & CO., LTD. 


13-16 BRITTON ST., LONDON, E.C.1 


The Sign ot SCIENCE & SALES 


‘LANGUAGE COURSES WITH YOUR 
TAPE RECORDER IN 30 DAYS 


15 complete Conv ersa- 
tional lessons for begin- — 
ners in Spanish, Ger- 
man, French, Italian 
and Russian. OneSingle 
Tape comprises a com- 
plete elementary course 
in any of the above 
languages. ~ 

Retail Price £3. 17s. 6d. 
Also full .comprehen- 
-sive language course 
consisting of 2 hours recording. Retail 
price £7. 7s. Od. including handbook. 
Just Issued: Anthology of 19th Century © 
French Verse. £3. 17s. 6d._ 


Please write for explanatory leaflet 
TUTOR-TAPE COMPANY 
70 BREWER STREET, LONDON, W.1 ~ 
-GERrard 3376 


THE 
JOYOUS 
HOBBY 


ae 


“/ 


Sketching is unequalled 

sheer absorbing interest and. 

opportunities’ it presents for 
earning spare-time income. P.A.S. 
Postal Courses offer the Beginner or 
Advanced Student the easiest, hap- 
piest and certainly one of the most | 
successful ways of studying Ant 
There is also a wonderful Course in | 
Water Colour by six famous Artists. 
Send for free illustrated brochure 
4 s describing all Courses in detail . 
oe - Ce eS almos a lesson in itself. 


THE PRESS ART SCHOOL, LTD. 
(Dept. TL33) Tudor Hall, Forest Hill, London, S.£.23 


for_ 


ie 
“FLYING ROLL” 


Is 
God's Last 
» Message To 
Man, 


1,2 and 3), each of over 200 pages and 


~ each post free, or the complete Three | 


Extracts from 


THE FLYING ROLL 


SHOWING HOW TO OBTAIN 
REDEMPTION OF THE BODY AND 
SALVATION OF ALL SOULS 
THROUGH THE SUPREME 
SACRIFICE AND OBEDIENCE TO 
GOD'S COMMANDS. 


Published in Three Books (Sermons 


bound in whole cloth boards at 2s. 6d. 


Sermons in one Presentation Volume 
of over 700 pages bound in whole red 
leather, letteredin gold, at 11s. 3d. each, 

5 post free. yi . 


- APPLY TO PUBLISHERS. AT De 
47, BROOKMEAD AVE, 
_ BICKLEY, KENT. as 


+ ERIEEY. in ee nessnvand + 


» 


‘ 


A Garden of Happy Remembrance © 
Consisting of a Natural Walling Enclosure and 
Random Paving (colourful Rock Plants to be 
grown), complete with Stone Bird Bath, all 
ijn Brown Yorkshire Stone. Erected in any 
Churchyard £49, Write for Mlustrated Booklets, 
(a) Churchyard Memorials and Book of Inscriptions. 
(b) Roll of Honour Tablets and Bronze Plaques. 


6. Maile & Son, Ltd. Founded 


1785 
367 EUSTON ROAD, LONDON. N.W.1 


Hi 1S Future 


~ With Sflection, care and security 
- living in homely surroundings— 
our children’s future is assured. 
This Voluntary Society has 4,500 
children now in its care (including 
spastics, diabetics and maladjusted) 
depending on YOUR HELP. 

DONATIONS and LEGACIES — gratefully i 
‘ received by the Secretary — 


~ CHURCH OF ENGLAND | 


CHILDREN’S 
SOCIETY 

(formerly WAIFS AND STRAYS) os 

Old Town Hall, Kennington, on S.E.17 


Printed in England by Waterlow and Sons Limited, Twyford Abbey Road, Park Royal, N.W. 10, and published by the British. Broadcasting Corporation 
London, W.1.—All editorial communications to the Baitor, THE LISTENER, Broadcasting House, London, hes i. Bevis 25, 1957 


various Diplomas ; G.C.E. (all Levels) Oxford 


| [ps Cornhill, £03, 


nas. Dacrete 
and various other examinations _ 


U.C.C., founded 1887, prepares students” for 
LONDON UNIVERSITY General Certificate of 
Education (for Entrance, Faculty requirements, 
or Direct Entry to Degree), External 

(B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.(Econ.), LL.B., etc.), and — 


Cambridge, Northern, and others, Law, Teachers* 
Diplomas. Private Study Courses available in 
Sociology, Modern Languages, Economics, &c. 
Highly qualified Tutors. Low fees; instalments. 


%& PROSPECTUS post free from the Registrar, 


UNIVERSITY | 
CORRESPONDENCE 
COLLEGE 


56 Burlington House, CAMBRIDGE 


for sterling guality 


= Scottish Widows! 


of course. 


‘ 
~~ 


THE HALL MARK OF 
STERLING QUALITY IN 
MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 


SCOTTISH 


| Wipows?. FUND] 


donc: 5s, Sas 
9 Se. Anders Square, Edinburgh, 2 
~ London Offices : g>% 
e her ak i oes sW.l 


_ Each month,, THE 

9 Ke? WRITER: publishes" 
<w new helpful articles 

_ specially designed ‘to _. 

“NBY .. achieve one aim—to enable. 

fe} » you to increase your income by 

xf ' writing, Benefit, then, fromthe know- | 

-~ ledge and experience of experts in 

every field of saleable writing. Increase 
your income by learning how to write effec 

tively , . . for magazines and newspapers, 

for book: publishers, for radio and TV. - 


FREE Send now for free folder, 


“What's In tt for You!” 
THE WRITER Sree 
124, NEW BOND STREET, — 


> 
Be. LONDON, W.1 
tite after reading er 


The Writer—_ SS 


and sell/ 
‘ a 


